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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 





FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION: 
HARRISBURG, JAN. I, 1886. 


To RoBertT E. Pattison, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania : 

IR: In accordance with the require- 
S ments of law I have the honor to submit 
herewith the annual report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the year 
ending June 1, A. D., 1885. 

Inasmuch as the Legislature is not in ses- 
sion, this report, while embracing full sta- 
tistics, confines itself to brief general state- 
ments and suggestions without proposing 
any definite legislation. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 


It is quite plain from the enclosed statis- 
tics that the common schools throughout 
the State are steadily advancing. The av- 
erage term is increasing, and is now over 
seven months (7.09). The minimum term 
of five months still remains. The Legislature 
has been urged to advance it to six months. 
Thus far, however, all efforts in this direc- 
tion have failed. The people, who have al- 
teady carried the< average term beyond 





seven months, will not much longer allow 
the public fund to be appropriated to schools 
where the children receive only five months 
of tuition. It is contrary to the whole spirit of 
the school law for a district to give the 
poorer class‘only five months of school, and 
then, to meet the wants of those who are 
better able, organize a subscription school, 














while at the same time said district is draw- 
ing from the public fund in the same ratio 
as districts where public schools are kept 
open for all classes eight, nine, and ten 
months. The minimum term must and will 
be increased, for public sentiment will in 
good time enforce legislative recognition. 

The number of enrolled pupils has in- 
creased sixteen thousand one hundred and 
nineteen (16,119), making a total of nine 
hundred eighty-two thousand one hundred 
and fifty-eight (982,158). The increase ot 
average number of pupils in actual attend- 
ance is twenty-one thousand four hundred - 
and fifty (21,450), which is five thousand 
three hundred and thirty-one (5,331) more 
than the increase of number of enrolled 
pupils, This of itself is very gratifying; yet 
the difference between the number of. pupils 
enrolled and the average number attending 
schools is too large, numbering three hundred: 
twenty-five thousand and thirty (325,030.. 
Every effort must be made to remedy this. 
evil. Every inducement must be held out 
to increase both enrollment and average: 
attendance, or more stringent legislation 
will be required in the way of compulsory: 
attendance. 

The total number of teachers now en- 
gaged is twenty-two thousand eight hundred: 
and sixty four (22,864), an increase of four 
hundred (400). There has been a decrease 
of eighty-eight (88) in number of male 
teachers, and an increase of four hundred. 
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and eighty-eight (488) in number of female 
teachers. The average monthly salary has 
increased a very little ; for males it is now 
$39.01, and for females $30.08. This is far 
below what it should be. Bearing in mind 
that the number of female teachers is five 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-two 
(5,922) in excess of the number of male 
teachers, and that their average monthly 
salary is about nine dollars less, it is evident 
that there is yet much unjust discrimination 
against female teachers in respect to salary, 
while there is a growing recognition of their 
great value in our educational work. We 
trust that the unjust discrimination referred 
to will soon be removed. Doing equal 
work, and in most cases the very best pri- 
mary work which is done in the State, it is 
unreasonable that they should not receive 
corresponding remuneration. Often the 
very serious mistake is made of promoting 
teachers from the primary grade to another 
grade in order to secure for them a higher 
salary. When efficient in their grade, pro- 
mote their salary, and keep them where they 
are doing their best work, and not transfer 
them from their sphere of greatest useful- 
ness. This evidently is the course which 
prudence and economy dictate. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Much interest has manifested itself during 


the year in the matter of erecting school 
buildings. Four hundred and thirty-two 
(432) new buildings have been reported to 
this department. From careful observation 
we are satisfied that an increased interest 
has been awakened in school-architecture, 
and far more attention than heretofore is 

id to the sanitary condition of the build- 
ings. There is yet, however, a very large 
margin for improvement in this direction. 
The careful preservation of the health and 
strength of our children while at school de- 
mands the prompt and most guarded atten- 
tion of our school directors throughout the 
State. 

Most thankfully do we here recognize the 
recent noble act of a citizen of this Com- 
monwealth, who with a generosity only 
equaled by the modesty with which it was 
characterized, supplied at his own expense 
a school district of Clearfield county with a 
model school building furnished and com- 
plete in all its arrangements, costing some 
$20,000. Remembering what was so nobly 
done not long since at Steelton, Dauphin 
county, we.are glad to see the good work 
thus continued in another county, and we 
“hope that the same generous spirit may be 
revealed throughout the whole length and 
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breadth of the Commonwealth. We here 
insert a brief extract from the public notice 
forwarded to us giving a detailed account 
of the generous donation of General Pat- 
ton, above referred to: 

‘‘No expense of money or effort has been 
spared in making this fine structure comfort- 
able and durable. But while we pay due 
honor to General Patton we know that he 
appreciates the co-operation of the school 
board upon whose shoulders much of the 
detailed management rested. The building 
is unquestionably one of the finest if not 
the finest, in the State, and is from the 
great heart and great purse of one .of our 
Commonwealth’s best citizens. Contrary 
to the American craze, that to perpetuate 
the memory of the nation’s favorite sons, it 
is necessary to rear monuments of marble, 
he chose rather to build an edifice which 
shall be a public good throughout the ages 
of the future, thereby writing his name in 
living letters upon the pages of history and 
in the hearts of men.’’ 

TUO GREAT DEMANDS MADE UPON OUR COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. 


No greater or more mischievous mistake 
can be made than to suppose that our com- 
mon schools can be a panacea for all the ills 
which afflict our social life. It is true, 
these schools receive the children of the 
Commonwealth at a very early and suscepti- 
ble age,—an age in which impressions are 
likely to be almost indelible. Great care, 
therefore, should be taken that these im- 
pressions be such as shall lead towards a firm 
moral life. But long before the teacher be- 
gins his work, the child has been under the 
far more direct and powerful influence of 
family life. This has touched and entered 
the child’s being even before any self-con- 
scious activity has shown itself. Who, in- 
deed, can measure or number the heredita- 
ments which come to a child from his parent- 
age? Physical characteristics in way of 
outward form and inward temperament, 
showing themselves more clearly from day 
to day and recognized at once by all, are 
only the evidences of a still more inward 
fashion of mind and soul,—all of which con- 
dition, without determining however, the 
child’s development from birth onward. 
Add now the thousand immediate influences 
which the family exerts hour by hour—the 
moral or immoral atmosphere of the fire- 
side—the mild or rough and impassioned re- 
straints of the domestic circle—the blessed- 
ness or wretchedness of home-life in which 
the child is planted,—and how plain it be 
comes that, behind the school, there is a nul- 
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sery of good or evil, a ministry in way of 
character formation, which far transcends 
that of the teacher, however capable and 
faithful he may be. This ministration also 
follows the child throughout and long after 
his school-life, codperating it may be with 
the work of the teacher, and giving to _ it 
a force hard to resist, or antagonizing it, 
thwarting every effort and rendering vain 
the patient labor of years. 

Moreover, beyond the family life, upon 
which as a basis the public school must rest, 
there are for the child social companionships, 
—attractions here and repulsions there,— 
high grades of rank and low depths of misery, 
—the rich and poor,—the chivalrous and 
mean,—the cultured and the ill-mannered ; 
and all this forms a school over which the 
teacher of the common school has but ‘little 
control, and which, in most cases far sur- 
passes his best efforts in its directness and 
power. This is enough to show, without 
further detail, that the common-school is at 
best only one factor, although very potent, 
among innumerable others which have to 
do with the character and general tone of 
our social life. It is vain then to thrust the 
whole burden of responsibility upon it, and 
make it by visionary effort the Hercules who 
must strangle the Nemean lion, or burn and 
bury the severed heads of the Lernzan hydra. 

There is, in our judgment, another mis- 
take of kindred character, viz.: the attempt 
to make our common-schools answer, i” a 
direct way, the ever-varying and ever-widen- 
ing demands of our businessslife. They must, 
some think, become at the same time schools 
of technology, that through them the Com- 
monwealth may secure a body of young men 
and women sufficiently skilled to handle 
with efficiency the various industrial trades 
which mark. our present advanced civiliza- 
tion. The demands thus sought to be met 
refer to industries as varying as the winds, 
and as numerous as the sands of the sea. 
What or who shall determine the selection 
here amidst such almost infinite variety? 
Bakeries and barbershops, making boots and 
bottles and cloth and chemicals, each dis- 
tinct in its details, carpet-weaving, paper 
making, gold, and silver, and copper, and 
iron, and steel works, etc. etc. etc., ad in- 
finitum,—all alike challenge us, and demand 
willing and skillful hands. This work, also, 


in almost every case, would require the prac- 
tical control and management of a large 
number of complicated labor-saving ma- 
chines; for our industries have passed far 
beyond the old idea of manual labor in way 
of apprenticeship. 
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Even grant it were possible to introduce 
all these businesses in their most elementary 
forms into our schools, or that a satisfactory 
selection could be made, and only a favored 
few find attention, we should in the end 
only defeat the very purpose of our common- 
schools, by any such attempt. They.were 
never designed to be in any sense sfecific 
bnsiness schools, but common schools, in 
which a limited measure of intellectual and 
will culture might be secured to the 
largest possible number of children, that 
when subsequently entering upon any 
special line of business or study, they may 
have self-possession and intelligence enough 
to prepare themselves with greater prompt- 
ness for its demands, whether it be black- 
smithing or voting, and maintain’ their 
post with resolute firmness as free, thinking 
men, who hold in clear vision the true mean- 
ing and dignity of personal life, and who 
have caught a glimpse, at least, of a world 
of truth whose inspiring presence is a guide, 
and solace, and glory amidst their toil,—a 
serene light, as from Heaven, beckoning 
them upward from day to day. 

We must not be understood, however, as 
desiring to divorce from our common school 
instruction the practical element involved in 
all proper educational work. ‘The necessity 
of clear, accurate perception challenged by 
direct reference to concrete objects, and 
made vivid and lasting by the hand aiding 
the mind’s eye in tracing their figure and 
relations, cannot be too much emphasized. 
Vague word-forms cannot start into clear 
articulation the thinking of the child. 
There is a large field in all the elements of 
science for direct labor of this kind; but 
this is quite distinct from the work-shop, and 
has to do with knowledge, and not directly 
with ¢rades or professions. Weights and meas- 
ures are best learned by weighing and meas- 
uring at the start. The principles of natu- 
ral philosophy admit of direct practical ap- 
plication and proof. Natural science invites 
the pupil to use intelligent eyes in the realm 
of nature spread out around him, and his 
powers of keen, critical observation can be 
cultivated in no other way. The handling 
of a bean in contrast with a grain of corn 
will open the eyes of a child to the differ- 
encce between a dicotyledon and a mono- 
cotyledon much more promptly than a 
memorizing of the terms. So also in chem- 
istry and allied studies, the laboratory must 
be the study-room. Doing is but the pur- 
pose of the will carried into effect through the 
medium of the understanding, and is of in- 
calculable advantage. But in this whole 
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work, we must not forget that fact-/ore is but 
little removed from word-/ore, unless the 
presence of an interpreting mind meets mind 
enshrined in all the phenomena under obser- 
vation. It is not the eye of flesh, however 
aided by instruments, but the inner eye of 
reason, that grasps the law, for law and rela- 
tions of use are the Divine reason immanent 
in things. The educational process after all 
is an unsensing of the mind, that it may 
transcend the passing phenomena and see 
with clear vision the ever-abiding law. 

Our children need much of such training 
that they may not move with vapid stare 
through worlds of infinite reason around and 
beneath and above them. They must find 7”- 
telligent companionship with flowers, and 
shrubs, and trees, and animals, and air, and 
blue heavens, and encircling stars, and gain 
some thoughtful apprehension of the acts, 
and industries, and thoughts, and experiences 
of mankind. In work of this kind our com- 
mon schools can best meet the demands of.a 
practical training, while leaving to higher 
schools of technology the work which our 
industrial trades so urgently demand, and 
which by such schools alone can be ade- 
quately done. 

We are not prepared to deny, however, 
that certain fundamental principles, if such 
there be, which are general characteristics 
of all mechanical industries, may be satis- 
factorily and successfully taught in our 
larger cities by a definite system of Manual 
Training Schools, where a proper co-ordina- 
tion between mental and physical work is 
maintained, and where the effort is not that 
of making the tradesman or artisan. The 
main end, however, must be mstruction, not 
production. The pedagogic value of the work 
must rule, while at the same time the chil- 
dren may be better prepared for higher 
schools of technology, or for entering with 
more hopeful promise into organized estab- 


lishments of mechanical labor with which. 


our cities abound. Intellectual needs might 
not be sacrificed to any appreciable extent. 
The exclusion of some studies in their ele- 
ments of detail,—in their quantitative rather 
than their qualitative character, would in 
this case without doubt become necessary, 
But this, if prudently done, would be an 
advantage gained rather than lost. 

This whole subject, to say the least, is 
worthy of most earnest thought and of 
carefully-conducted experiments. In the 
meanwhile, however, let us not forget that 
our industries demand schools of purely 
technological character, just as much as 
our professions do. The welfare of the 
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State is a sufficient reason for their organiza- 
tion in our great commercial centres, and no 
doubt such centres will command abundant 
capital to give them a thorough equipment 
and generous support. 


COMMON SCHOOLS DEMAND HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


All lower schools need the presence of 
higher schools in all their various forms, as 
much as a foundation needs its proper super- 


structure. A sense of any fixed limitations 
in educational work deadens effort, and 
quenches thirst for acquisition. There are 


no limits to knowledge. Reason has a 
boundless horizon. A sense of the great 
expanse widening out before us leads us 
onward. All need the inspiration which 
comes from the knowable unknown, the 
dim outlines of which glimmer in our ap- 
prehension. Although we may walk by the 
brook’s side, and listen joyfully to the sweet 
music which it makes with the enamelled 
stones, yet we must hear the rush of the 
river’s wide sweep and the grand roar of the 
mighty sea, or we shall loiter too long upon 
its sedgy banks, and our journey be but half 
begun. There should be underlying all 
common school work, an elevating hope 
that many of the children, whose talents 
might otherwise be buried, will be prompted 


and put their talents to utmost usury, and 
thus give to the Commonwealth her highest 
ornament, and guardianship, and realize in 
themselves that enlargement of mind and 
inward illumination of knowledge, which 
gives such assured directness and quickness 
of action to every power, however chal- 
lenged, and which, if interfused with the 
glow of Divine love and wisdom, will loose 
them from all fetters of flesh, and sense, 
and fate, and finite things,— 

‘Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 

Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis 

avari,’’* 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

But there is one class of higher schools so 
intimately related to our common schools 
as to be absolutely essential to their wel- 
fare and advancement, viz: the State Nor- 
mal Schools. Their claim upon public at- 
tention, therefore, needs special and fre- 
quent enforcement. 

All recognize that the relation between 
teacher and pupil is an ethical one, where a 
developed will and understanding meet the 





* Happy is he who hath grasped the causes of 
things, and hath cast beneath his feet all fears, and 
inexorable fate, and the din of greedy Acheron. 
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same powers in their undeveloped or poten- 
tial form, to arouse, inspire and enquicken 
them toproper self-assertionand activity. It 
is living mind speaking to mind, thought 
challenging thought, will entering will, 
—a process of most solemn import. Hence 
the qualifications of the teacher must be 


those moral qualifications which constitute . 


a well-developed manhood or womanhood. 
These give the necessary foundation, the 
conditions without which but little can be 
accomplished. Yet accompanying all this, 
there is a distinctly professional element—a 
science of teaching—a philosophy and 
method and history of procedure, demand- 
ing definite experience and study,—a real 
realm of theoretic and historic pedagogy. 
Indeed, in the application of ethical prin- 
ciples to any definite sphere of ethical rela- 
tions, such for example as the family or the 
state, how idle it would be to set aside the 
specific study of the whole history of such 
application running through ages, and pre- 
sumptuously begin de nove, and construct 
out of ourselves, as spiders do their webs, 
what is the growth of centuries in the way 
of common and statute law! So here as re- 
gards the school,—a definite sphere of ethical 
relations,—it is nothing less than a stupid 
self-exaltation upon the part of any teacher 
to ignore the reality and force of pedagogic 
science and history. As well might the 
lawyer trust to his own sense of moral obli- 
gation to furnish him with a knowledge of 
the methods of legal procedure, and set 
aside all study of Blackstone or Coke, as 
quite unnecessary, if notimpeditive. Schools 
for pedagogic study, we repeat, are essen- 
tial to the proper organization and advance- 
ment of our public instruction. » The more 
widely this is felt and acknowledged the bet- 
ter will be the issue of our work. Fre- 
quently have we pressed this matter upon 
the consideration of the Legislature. Wecall 
attention to these schools now, not so muchto 
defend or enforce their claims, as to urge 
the managers thereof to give far greater em- 
phasis, if circumstances will allow, to the 
historic side of the profession. The study 
of Socrates through Xenophon and Plato— 
the careful survey of the whole educational 
system of ancient Greece and Rome—the 
critical examination of the didactic work of 
the midizval world as conducted by the 
great monastic scholars—the clear apprehen- 
sion of the method and fruit of the labors of 
such men as Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel 
and others up to the present day, and the 


familiar acquaintance with the writings of 


Peroz, and Schmidt, and Raumer and others, 
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—all this should constitute a very impor- 
tant part of the work of a State Normal 
School ; and we should be more than grati- 
fied if the law were such as to authorize the 
State to appoint at least one teacher in each 
State Normal School, whose chair should be 
confined to just this work. ‘There must be 
an earnest and well-directed effort by all 
educators to give to these schools a broad 
professional character, that they may chaJ- 
lenge the respectful attention of our highest 
scholars, bring into clear light the meaning 
and dignity of the teacher’s high office, and 
furnish a body of workers throughout the 
State, whose thoroughness and skill shall be 
recognized and rewarded. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


Our County Institutes, as partial aids to 
our Normal School work, have been doing 
most excellent service in promoting the 
professional knowledge and zeal of the 
teachers. In no other State of the Union, 
perhaps, have County Institutes awakened 
such general and sympathizing interest in 
educational matters. The sessions. are 
crowded with teachers and friends of educa- 
tion. In many counties a very large con- 
vention of directors constitutes a peculiar 
and most admirable feature of the institute 
week. Our County Superintendents richly 
deserve public praise for their earnestness 
and skillful management in this regard. The 
whole responsibility is very properly left in 
their hands. It is taken for granted that 
they are familiar with their own fields of 
labor, that they know the needs of the 
schools which they superintend, and can 
best meet such needs through their institute 
work. The wisdom of this plan has abund- 
antly justified itself by the results thereof. 
It is with hesitation, therefore, that we 
attempt any suggestions ; ‘and certainly we 
do it with no intention of intruding where 
we have no jurisdiction, but rather with the 
desire of giving the benefit of our own obser- 
vation, assured that any courtsel we may offer 
will be carefully considered, and gain all 
the attention it may deserve. 

Many of our counties are very large and 
populous, embracing cities and boroughs 
where advanced graded schools and high 
schools are in successful operation. These 
schoois, differing in so many respects from 
the ordinary ungraded schools in the coun- 
try districts, have difficulties of manage- 
ment peculiar to themselves, and their 
teachers need the help of instruction which 
will meet with great directness their especial 
wants. So also in every large county there 
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are, on the one hand, many teachers who 
have ‘had long experience in teaching and 
have gained thereby a large measure of 
pedagogic skill and therefore need a differ- 
ent kind Of instruction from that which 
teachers who, on the other hand, are just 
entering the ranks, desire and require. In 
view of this, and to secure against any division 
which will interfere with that general public 
interest which nowso fotunately characterizes 
our county institutes, we have thought that 
an arrangement might be made with advan- 
tage by which one-half of each day might 
be devoted to general instruction when all 
are assembled, and the remaining half to a 
three-fold division of teachers, as above indi- 
cated, each division being supplied with its 
own special instructor. Of course any such 
arrangement must be made with the volun- 
tary consent of the teachers, and not in any 
arbitrary manner. If found at all practi- 
cable, such division would guard against the 
threatening danger of losing from our county 
institutes the presence of the teachers of 
our cities and boroughs, would make the in- 
struction more pointed and critical, and, if 
prudently managed, could be kept from any 
just charge of fostering caste or of showing 
improper partiality, and all this without 
neglecting the general public interest which 
we regard so important. 

It is no more than just to say here that 
these institutes, being a part of the organic 


_ school law, and not conventions of mere 


choice, the teachers attending them should 
be paid in the same way that they are paid 
for their labors in the school-room. Direc- 
tors should be required by law to regard 
this as part of the teacher’s work in behalf 
of the school in which he teaches, and in- 
clude the same in the contract as part of his 
proper remuneration. They have, in our 
judgment, full authority to do so now; for 
the recent twenty-day law only. excludes 
counting the institute week, a part of the 
school month as heretofore, but says noth- 
ing against remuneration in way of contract 
for the time so spent. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


In regard to the recent law requiring 
Physiology and Hygiene to be taught as part 
of the necessary curriculum of our public 
schools, a word here may not be out of 
place. 

Of course, where children cannot read in- 
telligently or with ease, it would be a mon- 
strous perversion of ordinary common sense 
to expect them to use a text-book. Their 
instruction, to be such and not a farce, must 
be oral; and such instruction must and 
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ought to be given, properly adapted to the 
age and attainment of the pupil. In higher 
grades text-books, in full conformity with 
the meaning and purpose of the law, should 
be used; and thus all pupils, whether of 
low or high grades, will receive instruction.’ 
It is needless to anticipate difficulties. Chil- 
dren, it is true, may spend a long series of 
years in the public schools, and the ques- 


tion may in time arise whether those who’ 


have already studied the subject with suffi- 
cient fullness must be made to go over and 
over again the same study in the same form 
from year to year. The law requires no 
such foolish procedure. It requires that 
each and every child in our public schools 
shall have the benefit of instruction in the 
branches referred to, and this under proper 
regulations according to the age and 
grade of the pupil, and in a manner 
which shall exclude all useless repetition of 
the same elements of instruction. Only 
enmity to the law can warrant such an in- 
terpretation as will defeat its own purpose, 
which plainly is that all our children shall 
gain as much knowledge of Physiology and 
Hygiene as our common schools, in their 
limited sphere, can give, accompanied at 
each step with a proper practical application 
of this knowledge in reference especially to 
the effects of alcohol and narcotics on the 
human system. Such knowledge is in itself 
wf vast account, and such special: applica- 
tion of it, in way of warning, properly be- 
longs to the moral discipline which should 
characterize all teaching, whether required 
by definite statute or not. The law-abiding 
habits of teachers and directors give abun- 
dant assurance that this Jaw will be fully 
obeyed. Of this we have had no doubts. 
We are willing that time shall demonstrate 
how far it may serve to remove one of the 
greatest curses that pollute social life. The 
fathers and mothers of this Commonwealth 
will be more than thankful for anything 
that may aid their children in keeping 
away from those temptations which they 
themselves so much fear, and from which 
so many of them have been made miserable 
and broken hearted. 
ARBOR DAY. 

Recognizing the peculiar fitness of the 
Executive proclamation fixing an Arbor 
Day for the Commonwealth, it has 
been our effort and pleasure to make 
it in every way as efficient for good 
as possible in relation to our public 
schools. 
of thought and feeling in regard to the 
benefits and uses of tree-planting can be 





Here, among the children, habits - 
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formed, which will deter them, it is hoped, 


from that destructive greed which has for- 
gotten the value and beauty of green wood- 
lands and parks, and the glory of shadowy 
hills and leaf-hidden streams, where the 
trout snaps the unwary fly, and the liver- 
worts peep out from the dewy moss, and 
wake-robins nod their heads to the answer- 
ing ferns. Children need, in their innocent 
up-springing, to have room to get away 
from the garish sun and rest, as upon 
a mother’s bosom, in the twilight silence of 
the growing woods. We have endeavored 
to keep in view, so far as possible, the edu- 
cational power of such things, by urging 
that our school-grounds be supplied with 
shade-trees and shrubs and flowers, and the 
naked walls of our school-buildings be trel- 
lised over with vines. Children feel most 
deeply the ministry of that which charms 
the eye. 

We are what sun and winds and water make us ; 
The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 
Fashion and win their nursling with their smiles. 

Unconsciously each impression of such 
character sinks into the tender depths of 
their souls, and there it remains, as, in re- 
flection, do the willows in the placid stream. 
In fact the scenes of nature are perennial 
companions, growing more friendly from 
year to year. Those most familiar, wher- 
ever we may be, are ever entering the study 
of our imagination, and often giving direc-s 
tion even to our acts. ‘‘ The shepherd,’’ as 
with exquisite pathos has been said by 
Wordsworth, ‘‘is half a shepherd on the 
stormy sea, and hears in piping shrouds the 
tones of waterfalls, and inland sounds of 
caves and trees; and in the bosom of the 
deep, sees mountains, sees the forms of 
sheep that grazed on verdant hills.’’ 

Arbor Day, repeated in our schools from 
year to year, will cultivate a reverent love of 
nature, will lead our children to value stu- 
dious walks along our streams and hills, and 
through our winding valleys and wide, windy 
sweeps of harvest fields and meadows, and 
into our bosky dells to waken courteous 
Echo to give them answer from her mossy 
couch. There is a power and culturing 


_beauty in all this which every child may 


experience if he will; and Arbor Day serves 
to enforce it upon his thought. Why should 
not our school-children cherish a holiday 
which brings them into direct sympathy with 
the sweet companionship of man with na- 
ture? Why should they not offer their aid 
in giving to our school-grounds green lawns 
over which the wind-stirred trees may scatter 
gold and porphyry,—where the laughing daf- 
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fodils may welcome the returning swallows, 
and glowing clusters of chrysanthemums may . 
soften the cold of Autumn winds with 
thoughts of summer? Why should they not 
surround their school-home, which they 
must so soon leave for the harsh toil of busi- 
ness life, with all that can make the memory 
of ita joy forever? * 


A WORD TO TEACHERS. 


Because various artificial arrangements be- 
come necessary in the management of school- 
work, and well defined courses of study are 
demanded to render graded schools possible, 
accompanied as these must be with examin- 
ations to condition transitions from one 
grade to another, teachers need great caution 
against the danger of making the aim and 
uses of instruction, bend to these arrange- 
ments and examination in such way as to 
injure both themselves and their pupils. 
Children must be taught to read, for ex- 
ample: but the aim here, upon the part of 
the teacher, must be something higher than 
the successful passage of the pupil from one 
reader to another through the. monotonous 
text-book march of grade to grade. The 
end in view is to enable the child clearly to 
grasp the world of reason that confronts 
him in the visible forms of his mother- 
tongue. At some stage of the process, 
therefore, the mere act of learning to read 
must pass over into reading for the sake of . 
gathering wisdom from the word-embodied 
experience and thought of mankind, awaken- 
ing in such transition a greater thirst for 
knowledge than the narrowing ambition to 
pass an examination on pauses, inflections, 
emphasis, tones, etc., which are but the 
scaffoldings of expression. These are good 
in their place, and may require some atten- 
tion in the process. But the process in-no 
sense is toward them, but toward the sub- 
stance and grandeur of literature. Schools 
need well selected libraries, to which teach- 
ers and pupils may have free and frequent 
access, that the prescribed course of the 
school, going through six readers it may. be, 
shall not fetter both alike in the great work 
begun. 

In every elementary study, in fact, the 
teacher should have a clear vision of the 
end toward which it moves, and direct the 
awakening mind of the child thitherward 
with no uncertain or vacillating step. There 
must be teleology in teaching. The end 
must be seen in the beginning, and serve as 





* From reports received it appears that forty thou- 
sand, (40,000) trees were planted in 1885, as a re- 
sult of the appointment of Arbor Day. 
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a directive and inspiring motive throughout 
the whole advance. To plant a walnut 
simply as a seed, without reference to what 
-is legitimately involved in its growth and 
development, is but to stick it at random in 
the ground, near the building it may be, to 
thrust its branches against the windows 
which are to admit light, or at the very 
edge of the walk to impede exit and en- 
trance, and endanger its own preservation. 
To start upon any given course of study 
without knowing the end toward which it 
logically directs itself, is to start at random 
and with unsteady gait. Children demand a 
proper guidance: in this regard. They are 
not things,—they are living souls. Already 
in rudimentary form the various sciences 
are enveloped in them, from the very fact 
that they have an understanding which may 
be interfused with an inner rational light, 
and come under the sway of truth. The 
teacher must be able to make full account 
of this, and in his most primary instruction 
be sure that he is turning the glance of the 
pupil toward knowledge,—toward truth a 
recipient form for which the intellect is,— 
and not toward arranged limitations of 
grade,—that his orienting is not false, and 
the whole process not cramped and fettered 
either by his own too narrow vision or by 
the necessary machinery of his school. The 
most advanced and noblest scholar will find 
that he can take the soft hand of his 
youngest pupil, and soon realize how eagerly 
his own slightest onward leading will be 
followed by the child, for mind delights to 
marry mind, and science is but the truth of 
the world in forms of reason, which reason 
seeks, and without which, it can not be 
satisfied. At times,—no one can fix these 
in way of prescriptions, for mental regene- 
ration is a mystery only less profound than 
that of the spirit,—at times he will challenge 
the child’s tender eyes, already filled with 
wonder-mist, to a still higher vision seen as 
yet in but dim, shadowy outline, as by no 
legerdemain but with a master’s power he 
removes one fold of the curtain and shows 
him the glory of the worlds beyond. 

The power of the teacher is in his own 
far seeing, not directed to examinations and 
transitions from prescribed grade to grade, 
but to the vast expanse which is involved in 
the infinite possibilities ot the souls with 
which he has todo. His office in this light 
is truly great, and its responsibility most 
solemn. It involves deep reverence for the 
most advanced scholarship, and an awe- 
inspiring sense of the destiny of man as 
transcending all knowledge, and capable at 
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present of being seen but dimly and in 
enigma. 

Tropically, or in way of allegory, we can 
best express what we mean, allowing each one 
to interpret from his own standpoint of, vis- 
ion. .Across the stream whose rapid wa- 
ters bar his direct and timid progress, the 
child must be lifted from stepping-stone to 
stepping-stone,—then led on through the 
thick shade of mossy woods among ferns 
and cardinal flowers, still moving upward 
through the tangled and blossomy pathway 
where thorns threaten and eglantines sweeten 
the toil,—then still onward with more reliant 
step across the wide-spread table-land of 
meadows made green by the mountain 
springs where he can gain refreshing rest,— 
then still upward with a greater strength of 
self-possession to the very summit of the 
thunder-smitten rock, where before him in 
vision far outreaching his most ardent ex- 
pectation he sees with wistful eyes the silver- 
winding rivers,—the scattered villages along 
their margins, the mist hovering over the 
distant valleys that sweep onward until they 
vanish in storm-haunted hills overarched 
with glowing amethyst: Anon Hespe- 
rus comes leading on his host of stars, 
Arcturus and his: sons, belted Orion, the 
clustered glory of the Pleiades, and the 
Swan with outstretched wings sweeping up 
the Milky Way: and all this, with infinitely 
“more, when thus seen, comes to be for him 
but this Universe bending in adoration and 
joining with Cherubim and Seraphim and 
veiled angels in crying Holy! holy! holy! 
Lord God Almighty! Heaven and earth 
are full of the majesty of Thy glory:! 

This is not the prescribed course of study 
which confronts the teacher, but it should 
in his inner sense be made to interfuse it, 
and give to it its meaning and significance, 
so that the child while moving under his 
guidance may feel, however faintly, the 
worth and dignity of his own soul. 

E. E. HIGBEE. 


in 
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I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet the words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along the unbroken song 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 
“God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 

The wrong shall fail, the right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!"’ 


H. W. Longfellow. 
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THE “GOTHENBURG SYSTEM.” 





BY REV. J. MAX HARK, D. D. 





EFERENCE was made in these columns 

some time ago to what is known as the 
‘‘Gothenburg System’’ of temperance work. 
This aroused so many inquiries for further 
information from earnest temperance work- 
ers that we believe a somewhat fuller ac- 
count of the system will be interesting and 
suggestive to all not acquainted with it, and 
who are on the watch for hints and infor- 
mation as to methods of work in the cause 
of temperance reform. 

The Gothenburg System has this to com- 
mend it to the attention of all: It has now 
been tried for nearly twenty years not only 
in the one city from which it takes its name, 
but in every other city in Sweden of any 
size save one, and in numerous cities ot 
Norway as well, and everywhere has been 
uniformly successful. It has positive results 
to show, greater and better than any other 
method that has yet been tried anywhere. 
As such it is worth studying, in order that it 
may be ascertained, if possible, in how far 
its success is owing to circumstances of na- 
tional temperament, political forms, etc., 
and in how far it is to be accredited to the 
system itself, directly and absolutely. Space, 


of course, forbids us to do this here ; and | 


we give but a mere sketch of the origin, 
methods, and superficial results of the work. 

The man to whom before all others be- 
longs the honor of being the author of the 
Gothenburg System is Sven Adolph Hed. 
lund, the editor of a commercial paper in 
that city. He had become so deeply im- 
pressed with the prevalence of misery and 
crime, especially among the lower classes, 
that in May, 1864, he influenced the city 
government to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate the causes of this condition of af- 
fairs and propose measures for their removal 
or mitigation. Hedlund was made one of 
the commission, which, after thorough in- 
vestigation, came to the conclusion, and so 
reported that drunkenness was at the root 
of the whole evil, ‘‘inasmuch as it weakens 
the mental faculties, dulls the moral sense, 
and undermines the health and vigor of the 
body ; causes indifference to domestic vir- 
tues and duties, and to the interests of the 
family and home, and thereby brings about 
coldness and dissatisfaction between husband 
and wife, neglect of parental training and 
education of the young, disorderliness, ruin 
of the household, and, finally, universal 
misery and distress.’’ 


THE “GOTHENBURG SYSTEM.” 


effecting a radical reform. 
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Now drunkenness had been the national 
vice up to 1855. But the inforcement of 
the liquor laws of that year had wrought a 
great improvement. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, only in the rural districts, where the 
prohibition of all but steam distilleries, the 
high tax upon these even, and the restric- 
tion of their manufacture to only a part of 
the year, besides the introduction of a kind 
of ‘‘local option’’ system, had succeeded ip 
But this reacted 
upon the cities, by driving the bibulous in 
hosts to their limits, where liquor could be 
had in abundance. So that while in the 
country intemperance was well-nigh abol- 
ished, in the cities it was increased to an 
alarming extent. How to remedy this evil 
was now the problem. 

Hedlund’s commision proposed two 
measures. One was the erection of houses 
suitable for homes for the working classes. 
The other was the regulation of the liquor 
traffic according to a novel plan, which was 
adopted and at once put into effect. It was 
this: The retailing of intoxicating liquors 
was to be given into the hands of a stock 
company, formed not for the purpose of 
making money, but of regulating the use 
and preventing the abuse of strong drinks. 
Such a company was promptly formed, con- 
sisting of a number of the most prominent, 
respectable, and public-spirited business men 
and citizens. As soon as the licenses of 
forty out of sixty liquorsaloons of the city 
expired, on October 1, 1865, this company 
bought them from the city, paid the legal 
taxes, and pledged itself to devote the entire 
net profits of the saloons for the benefit of 
the working classes. A number of these 
resorts it at once closed, and the rest it 
pledged itself to keep clean, well-lighted 
and ventilated, and to fit out also as cozy, 
inviting eating-housés for working people, 
where they might procure good, wholesome 
warth meals at a small price. 

Each saloon was given in charge of a reput- 
able person who sells the liquor only for the 
company, and under the supervision of its 
agents. He has no interest whatever in the 
sale. While, on the other hand, all the 
profits from the sale of coffee, a weak kind 
of beer, soda-water, all kinds of eatables, 
cigars, etc., are his own. This, in itself, 
does away with one of the worst evils of li- 
quor saloons. There is no inducement to 
the seller to incite, persuade, encourage, en- 
tice, coax his customer to buy and drink any- 
thing intoxicating. Moreover, he is, under 
no circumstances, permitted to sell intoxi- 
cants to any one under eighteen years of 
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age, nor to any one already under the influ- 
ence of liquor ; and never to sell on credit, 
or to take anything in pawn for drink. Fi- 
nally, on Sundays and holidays no liquor is 
sold except the ‘‘ appetizer’’—one drink, 
with a meal ; none is sold after seven o’clock 
in the evening in winter, or eight o’clock in 
summer ; on Saturdays none after six o’clock 
in the evening. All these regulations are 
strictly enforced by regularly appointed 
agents of the company. 

How admirably the system worked thus 
far is seen from a glimpse of some of the re- 
sults. Three years after its organization the 
company thought best not to bear any 
longer the responsibility of disbursing the 
funds derived from the net profits of its sa- 
loons ; and therefore handed the whole over 
to the municipal treasury. The latters’s in- 
come from this source—according to a re- 
cent German writer, who compiled the sta- 
tistics in order to persuade his countrymen 
to adopt the system—which in 1866 was 
about $14,835, had in 1868 increased to 
$27,240, and in 1872 to $56,701. When in 
1874 the whole retail liquor trade of the city 
fell into the hands of the Company, this in- 
come rose to the sum of $180,516. Its 
highest point, however, was reached in 1876, 
when the net profits returned were $198,262. 


Since that year, however, there has been a de- . 


crease ; but this is only another proof of the 
conscientious, disinterested administration 
of the company, and of the progress being 
made in the really reformatory character of 
the work. The end desired is being reached. 
There is less liquor being consumed from 
year to year, and therefore the income from 
its sale is less, and has been steadily grow- 
‘ing less since 1876. In that year there were 
about 667,396 quarts sold ; next year over 
16,000 quarts less ; and so on diminishing 
every year, in 1881 the number having sank 
to 523,556 quarts. And all the while, be it 
remembered, the population was steadily and 
rapidly increasing. ° 

As instructive would it be to note some of 
the statistics in other departments. Suffice 
it to say, however, that the number of ar- 
rests for drunkenness diminished in the last 
twenty years by more than one-half—stead- 
ily growing less and less in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants ; and that the same 
diminishing scale is to be seen in the record 
of cases of delirium tremens. In 1865 there 
were 118; in 1875, only 80; and in 1880, 
not more than forty-four in the whole city. 

As we before said, it would be interesting 
to inquire how much of this remarkable 
record of success is owing directly to the 
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system itself, and how much to other cir- 
cumstances. This will have to be donebe- 
fore any attempt at its adaptation to our 
work in this country could be thought of. 
Yet there are a few elements observable in 
the work there, which are too frequently 
wanting here among us, and without which 
no system, however wise and skillful, can 
ever succeed. They belong to its spirit. 
And when the spirit shall once be right and 
ready, there will be little trouble about 


method, means and systems. 
Christian Union. 


— 
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IN REMEMBRANCE OF HER. 








BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 





THINK the schools “ miss it, now-a-days, 

in not having the scholars learn more 
poetry.’’ So said an elderly woman who had 
just made herself very entertaining by re- 
peating large portions of Scott’s ‘* Mar- 
mion’’ and ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,’’ which 
she had learned at school when a mere child. 

The remark attracted my attention. Don’t 
the schools, I wonder, have that precious 
occasional hour which to me, as a school- 
girl, was so interesting and profitable? It 
comes back to me now. Our teacher insti- 
tuted it for herself, and others followed her 
example. She began by letting each one of 
us in the school select our own poems to 
learn. But the medley of cheap verses 
which greeted her when the time came for 
reciting them, led her to do this but once, 
however. Ever after, she either selected the 
poems for us or superintended our selection. 
As the school grew in size, each section, 
instead of each individual, had a different 
poem. 

I remember, as though it were yesterday, 
how this teacher called me to her, one 
school-hour, and, handing me some verses 
copied by herself, said, ‘‘I want you to 
learn these.’’ I took them and went to my 
seat. I remember how the very name ot 
the poem startled me. ‘‘‘ Psalm of Life,’ 
what does that mean?’’ I said to myself. I 
went to reading it, and all seemed so solemn 
and funeral-like that when I had finished I 
immediately went up to the teacher’s desk 
and asked her if she couldn’t give me some- 
thing to learn like the ‘ Little cloudlets in 
the sky,’’ a line in a poem which had taken 
my fancy, a few days before, when she had 
read it in the school. But the teacher un- 
derstood me, the little ten-year-old gitl, 
better than I did myself; for she said in 4 
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sweet, firm voice, drawing me to her and 
imprinting a kiss upon my brow, ‘‘ No, my 
child; I want you to learn this now, and 
some day you will thank me for asking you 
to do so.’’ Her loving manner completely 
won me, and I went back to my seat deter- 
mined to learn it just because she wanted 
me to. As I had no particular lesson -at 
that moment to study, 1 went to work on 
this. Every time I read it I was surprised 
to see how much better I liked it. It grew 
upon me. As I repeated over and over 
again those lines,— 


“ Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


how they did thrill my childish feelings! In 
a very short time (I am sure I couldn’t learn 
a poem as quickly now) I had it committed ; 
and what pleases me to recall, I went with a 
child’s frank enthusiasm and told the teacher 
that I thought it was splendid ! 

When the time came for the poems 
learned to be repeated, the teacher called 
upon every pupil to recite before she called 
on me. Then she said, ‘‘ We have saved 
the best until the last. Now, little girl,’’ 
turning to me, ‘‘ we’ll listen to you.’’ 

With that sweet unconsciousness common 
to children, I stood up before the whole 
school and repeated the verses without a 
mistake. There was perfect silence. The 
teacher’s few words calling attention to the 
poem had produced the desired effect, and 
at the same time had probably.inspired me 
to do my best. ‘‘ Yes,’’ echoed the teacher, 
when I was taking my seat, ‘‘we are all 
leaving footprints on the sands of time. 
You are none too young to learn this.’’ She 
then told us of Longfellow, who wrote it ; 
and thus a lasting impression of him and 
his work was left upon our youthful minds. 

In the years that have come and gone 
since then, many, many times have these 
verses floated in my mind to comfort and 
inspire. And the ‘some day’’ has come 
in which to thank the faithful teacher for her 
loving insight into my needs and capabili- 
ties. So when I saw in the Zhe Journa: 
during the past summer, those fine lines of 
Richard Moncton Milnes,— 

‘So should we live that every hour,”’ etc., 


I was reminded ofa similar experience, for 
they, too, learned in the little school-room 
In the years gone by, have been a comfort 
in the varied experiences which have come 
to me since then. 

I know not how far, as a whole, this com- 
mitting to memory the wise and sweet 
thoughts of the poets is now carried on in 
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our schools. But from my observation I 
feel that a more systematized, intelligent 
use of such an excellent way to cultivate 
various faculties of both mind and soul 
should be more fully insisted upon, from the 
highest to the lowest grades of educational 
work.—W. £. Journal of Education. 
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BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 





HE schools of Cook county, Illinois, a 
portion of which is occupied by the city 
of Chicago, have more than a State reputa- 
tion ; and therefore, being a teacher, I left 
out many interesting objects that are gener- 
ally included in the programme of the sight- 
seer in the greatest city of the West, and 
spent the time that might have been de- 
voted to them, in visiting three schools. 

First I visited, in company with one of 
the patrons, the school at Oak Park, a beau- 
tiful suburban town, about eight miles from 
Chicago. The large and handsome build- 
ing is surrounded by ample grounds, 
already well shaded by numerous trees; 
there was not a picket missing from the neat 
fence which encloses the grounds: not a 
tree or shrub was cut or broken ; not a piece 
of stray paper marred the’ beauty of the 
green grass. 

We entered the room containing the 
youngest children, just as they were singing 
their opening song. The room was wain- 
scotted with dark red wood; there was a black- 
board entirely around it (except in the space 
occupied by windows) placed so low that the 
little folks could reach it without trouble. 
There was also a shelf covered with green 
baize which could be raised or lowered at 
pleasure, just below the blackboard ; here the 
little ones stand and work, for a change, 
when they were tired of sitting. The top 
of the blackboard was ornamented with a 
design in colored crayon ; and on the walls 
above the board there were beautiful pic- 
tures. In this_room, as in all the others, 
the pupils had single desks, with the seats 
attached, and without lids. 

When the children had finished singing 


the teacher said: ‘*‘ Now let me see how 


quietly you can get your slates ready.’’ In- 
stantly thirty-five slates, with ordinary 
frames, were taken out, washed with as 
many sponges, and wiped dry. There was 
no unnecessary noise; nobody’s slate 
dropped on the floor; nobody said: ‘‘ My 
sponge aint wet,’’ or ‘‘I haint got no pen- 
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cil.’ The teacher held up a wide-mouthed 
glass bottle, and talked about it while the 
children drew it; four drew upon the board, 
the rest on their slates. We passed around 
and looked at the work ; the drawings were 
all good, and some of them were excellent. 
On the board was some good writing done 
by the children, and some arithmetic show- 
ing that they were developing the number 
three by the Grube method.* 

We passed into the next room, where the 
children were between seven and eight years 
of age. The appearance of the room was 
equally inviting. Here the children had just 
drawn a hammer which was hanging against 
the wall in front of them. On the board 
was this question, solved by one of the 
pupils, which showed the result of a year’s 
work in the arithmetic: 100 + 4-- 1 +2 — 
4 = 8. In another room the children were 
having a lesson in Tonic Sol-Fa, that being 
the method by which music is taught in the 
school. In the sixth grade the teacher 
was conducting a written recitation in 
geography; the pupils had double-ruled 
paper, were writing with pen and ink, and 
were taking just as much pains as though 
writing in a copy. 

Shortly after we entered the high-school 
room, where several pupils were sitting 


studying, a class came in very quietly and. 


in perfect order from the recitation room 
adjoining. I asked, ‘*‘ What signal called 
that class in ?’’ The reply was, ‘* The teach- 
er in the other room gave one tap on her 
desk with her pencil. Presently the teacher 
here will give asimilar tap for the next class 
to go out.’’ In the high-school the pupils 
pursue but three studies at a time, and half 
of the time during school hours is spent in 
studying, so that they do not need to study 
more than two hours daily athome. In the 
lower grades all the studying is doneat school. 

The building is heated by a furnace, and 
ventilated by means of an open grate in 
each room, where a fire of cannel coal is 
lighted just before nine and kept burning 
until school is out. The rooms are nearly 
all lighted from the left and rear; and as 
soon as the walls become discolored they are 
papered. There is a piano in the high- 
school room and an organ in each of the 
other rooms ; there is also a generous supply 
of apparatus and books of reference. 

The order throughout the entire school 
was excellent, I might almost say perfect. 
I did not notice a single pupil talking or 
studying aloud, or doing anything disor- 
derly ; they all looked happy and busy. In 


* The visit made about the middle of October, 1885. 
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the rooms where the little folks were sing- 
ing, or reciting little verses in concert, the 
voices were low, sweet, and distinct ; there 
was none of that shrill shouting which splits 
the ears in the ordinary primary school. 

I said tothe principal, ‘‘ It’s all very beau- 
tiful, but how do you do it? What do you 
do when a boy throws spit-balls, for in- 
stance?’’ He laughed: ‘‘ You haven’t seen 
any spit-balls, have you?’’ ‘* No; nor any- 
thing else disorderly. What is your rule 
about talking ?’’ We haven’t any; it isn’t 
necessary ; they are too busy to talk.”’ 

Then, seeing that I was still unsatisfied, 
he added, ‘‘ If a boy should show a disposi- 
tion to talk, or be unruly, the teacher would 
take notice of it at once, and stop him be- 
fore he got fairly under way. But we don’t 
keep pupils in, or make them stand on the 
floor, or resort to any punishments of that 
character.”’ 

In this school they have no recess, but 
frequent calisthenic exercises. The young- 
est pupils are only in school two hours in 
the morning, and one and one-half hours in 
the afternoon; the oldest pupils have a ses- 
sion of two hours and forty minutes in the 
morning, while the afternoon session is 
about twenty minutes shorter. The princi- 
pal is a graduate of Ann Arbor; he does‘ 
little actual teaching, but spends most of 
his time superintending. The teachers are 
from several different States, and all had 
had some previous experience. Ninety of 
the six hundred and fifty pupils enrolled are 
in the high school, which I think is an unu- 
sually large proportion. The graduates of 
the school are prepared to enter college if 
they choose to do so. The teachers use 
those methods which experience and philos- 
ophy have proved to be good, but make no 
special claim to be disciples of the ‘‘ new 
education.”’ 

CHICAGO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Our next visit was to the Chicago Manual 
Training school. This school was founded 
by the Commercial Club of Chicago, and 
was the outgrowth of a discussion which 
occurred at a regular monthly meeting of 
the club, March 25, 1882. Theschool is not 
free, and most of the pupils are the sons of 
successful business men, but provision has 
already been made for the payment of the 
tuition of a few worthy boys, and they hope 
soon to establish many permanent scholar- 
ships for that purpose. Candidates for ad- 
mission must be fourteen years of age, of 
good moral character, and able to pass an 
examination in the ordinary grammar school 
course. Here is the course of study: 
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Junior Year—Arithmetic, algebra ; English 
language, history, physiology, physical geogra- 
phy; free hand and mechanical drawing; car- 
pentry, wood*carving, wood-turning, pattern- 
making, proper care and use of tools. 

Middle Year.—Algebra, geometry, physics, 
mechanics, history, literature, geometrical and 
mechanical drawing; molding, casting, solder- 
ing, brazing, forging, welding and tempering. 

Senior Year—Geometry, plane trigonometry, 
book . keeping; literature, political economy, 
civil government, mechanics, chemistry, ma- 
chine and architectural drawing; machine shop- 
work, such as chipping, filing, fitting, turning, 
drilling, planing, etc.; study of machinery, in- 
cluding the management and care of steam 
engines and boilers. 

Latin may be taken instead of English lan- 
guage, literature and history. 


We spent some time in the principal’s 
office examiriing specimens of the work 
done by pupils in the previous year; some 
specimens of welding are so perfect that ex- 
perienced machinists cannot find the place 
of joining. We saw the juniors at work in 
the wood shop; in the blacksmith shop we 
saw iron in the process of being filed into 
shape to imitate the pattern. All the work 
is done from working drawings, and none 
from models. Many of the tools in use, the 
cabinet maker’s bench with drawers, lunch 
tables, and other articles,have been made by 
the pupils. A Corliss engine of 52-horse power 
furnishes the motive power for the circular 
saw, turning lathes, etc. When the boys 
had taken off their working aprons, and 
washed off the marks of the day’s toil, I 
thought, as I watched them leaving the 
building, that I had never seen a finer look- 
ing body of lads emerge from any school- 
room. 

Schools such as this must inevitably be 
established in all our large cities, at no dis- 
tant day. Not only do they furnish a legit- 
imate outlet for the surplus activities of the 
school boy, but they educate him for future 
usefulness, and, best of all, they give him a 
hearty respect for manual labor. 

The principal of the school, Prof. Henry H. 
Belfield, has had a large experience with 
boys in the ordinary high school. In an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘Do the pupils here 
accomplish as much in their studies as in 
other high schools ?” he said : 

‘In mathematics and physics I think 
tather more; in language, perhaps, rather 
less. But the high school boy’s knowledge 
of the laws, powers and capabilities of mod- 
ern machinery, is nothing. Mental power 
is needed to understand a steam engine as it 
is needed to analyze a sentence. If the 
boy has read three books of Cesar instead 
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of four, but, in place of the fourth book De 
Bello Gallico, is able to describe the work- 
ing of every part of a Corliss engine, he has 
not lost mental power by substituting the 
study of the modern giant tor the study of 
Ceesar’s bridge. ”’ 

Our third visit was to the Cook County 
Normal School, at Normal Park, whose 
principal, Col. Parker, has had a national 
reputation ever since he revolutionized the 
schools of Quincy. The time spent here 
was too brief to get a thorough knowledge of 
the workings of the school, and I can only 
record a few general impressions. My first 
impression was that there was a slight lack 
of system about the institution ; it does not 
seem to be anybody’s business to receive 
visitors (not to entertain them, that would 
be out of the question where they are so 
numerous) and to tell them where to find 
what they want to see; and even when I 
stumbled upon the programme it transpired 
that some of the classes were not to be found 
in the rooms, or taught by the teachers 
thereon designated. But this apparent lack 
of system was more than counterbalanced 
by the spontaneous courtesy of teachers and 
pupils throughout. 

This school consists of two departments, 
the public school for the children of that 
district and the normal classes wherein 
those preparing to teach receive a strictly 
professional training. The children in the 
public school are taught during the morning 
by experienced teachers, and in the after- 
noon by the practice teachers. For this 
practice work they are divided into small 
classes containing from six to ten pupils ; 
one pupil teacher takes charge of the class 
and three or four others sit by and take 
notes, and afterwards criticize the teaching. 
This work is also supervised by the regular 
teachers, and by Col. Parker. The result is 
that less harm is done to the children than is 
possible in our so-called ‘‘model schools’’ in 
Pennsylvania, but as I passed from one group 
to another I noticed the same tendency of the 
children to experiment upon and take ad- 
vantage of the young teacher, But, as a 
whole, the teaching here is much better 
than in the average public schools. It is 
inevitable that the young teacher must gain 
experience at the expense of her pupils, and 
it may as well be in a practice class as any- 
where else. 

The order throughout the school was ad- 
mirable ; there was more or less noise, as 
there is in all beehives, but no wanton mis- 
chief. The dining-room and bed-rooms 








are in a separate building called Students’ 
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Hall. Here there are no regulationsexcept 
such as the boarders choose to make for 
themselves. The two sexes meet in the par- 
lor when they choose, as they would in the 
parlor of any other boarding house ; and 
all improper conduct is prevented by the 
public sentiment of the school. 

It seems to me that in this, as in all other 
famous schools, it is not so much the 
method which succeeds as it is the man be- 
hind the method. Col. Parker is a great 
teacher because he inspires his pupils with a 
desire to do something and to be something. 





~~ 
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JOHN V. MONTGOMERY. 








BY PROF. A. R. BYERLY. 





HE life of a teacher is a life of routine, 

a dull level plane, with but little of vari- 
ety or of salient points. One class of pupils 
is very like another. What is adapted to 
the class of one year is adapted to that of 
the next. The live teacher, ever on the alert 
for what is practical in the new, is very loth 
to relax his hold upon what is good in the 
old. ‘Thus it is that the life of our friend 
presents but little that is striking. His was 
the even flow of the broad river through a 
' long stretch of country, so gentle as to be 
almost imperceptible, yet so powerful in its 
very gentleness as to carry with it whatever 
is brought upon its surface and within its in- 
fluence, carrying on and on through diver- 
sified scenery to ever-increasing knowledge, 
to ever-widening views. 

Of Mr. Montgomery’s boyhood the writer 
of this sketch has been able to get but a few 
slight glimpses. He was born in Upper 
Leacock township, Lancaster county, was a 
bright, studious boy, and is known to have 
received help in acquiring an education from 
some gentleman of his neighborhood, who 
became interested in him. 


We first hear of him as a teacher in Me-~ 


chanicsburg, in his native township, in 1854. 
He was examined by Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes, 
acting as Deputy Superintendent, who gave 
him a professional certificate, the highest 
grade then granted. County Supt. Wicker- 
sham found, on visiting his school in the fall 
of that year, that it was orderly and well 
taught. In the summer of 1855 he attended 
the Normal Institute at Millersville, returned 
to his school at Mechanicsburg, and was 
visited in the winter of 1855 and 1856 by 
the Superintendent, who on this visit so much 
admired his skill as a teacher of penmanship, 
that when in the summer of 1856 he became 
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permanently connected with the \Normal 





School: at Millersville, he had Mr. Mont-~ 


gomery elected to the positiog of instructor 
in penmanship and drawing. 

It was here the writer found him in the 
spring of 1857, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, a young man scarcely past his 
majority, teaching, with acceptance, pen- 
manship, book-keeping, and mental arith- 
metic. I entered his class in penmanship, 
but, am sorry to say, remained in it but a 
few days. He set me to work on a copy- 
book already filled out with chirographical 
forms. It was required of the pupil simply 
to trace each form a given number of times 
with a lead pencil, the object being to train 
the hand and eye to a habit of movement 
necessary to an accurate formation of all the 
parts of each letter. I remember how enthu- 
siastically he taught this system, and have 
no doubt that he succeeded in making 
good penmen of those who remained in his 
class, caught his enthusiasm, and shared 
with him his persistency of effort. His pen- 
manship then was a ‘‘ thing of beauty,’’ and 
both a recommendation of himself and a 
source of encouragement and inspiration to 
his pupils. It required no little ability and 
energy to acquire and maintain reputation 
in that faculty of nearly thirty years ago, 


+ and in a school made up in a great part or 


practical teachers, many of them older than 
those who were called professors, and made 
earnest and keen and critical by that knowl- 
edge of their wants which they had gained 
in the school-room and under the fire of 
questions by the County Superintendent on 
examination day ; when books on teaching 
were greedily devoured, and their principles 
self-applied in the school-room, and applied 
without stint also to the work of those who 
taught in a Normal School. Montgomery, 
however, stood the test of it all, command- 
ing always the esteem of the students and 
of his fellow teachers, and growing in power 
and skill. 

Keen-eyed students of ’57 and ’58 were 
alive not only to school-room incidents, but 
also to what was going on in the social life of 
the Normal, even in that of the Faculty. 
Sallie T. Wickersham was then a bright, 
vivacious girl, a dignified teacher of Gram- 
marin the school. Young Montgomery made 
no effort to disguise the fact that he had be- 
come enamored of her charms, and it was 
very evident that his affections were recip- 
rocated. They were married in the summer 
of 1858, having previously severed their con- 
nection with the school. The tie proved 
a happy one. The wife was always en- 
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grossed in the interest she had in her 
husband, ‘‘J. V.’’ as she fondly called 
him, and in their son, and was very jealous 
of the honor and reputation of both. Though 
for many years an invalid, the victim of con- 
sumption, she lived to cheer his life and to 
take the chief burden in training and educat- 
ing their boy, until four years ago she saw 
the young man finish his Normal course, 
heard him deliver his graduating oration, 
and then in a few weeks gave up the life to 
which she had clung so long with a pertinac- 
ity of purpose and a strength of will that few 
could understand. 

After an absence of three years, part of 
which was spent in conducting with success 
a school at Chestertown, Maryland, he re- 
turned to the Normal, where he had been 
elected principal of the Model school. Thir- 
teen years he held this position, saw twelve 
Normal classes, aggregating two hundred 
and eighty-six members, make their first es- 
says at teaching; and by criticism, by in- 
struction, by example, aided greatly in fitting 
them for the duties of the common school 
teacher. 
and their parents gave frequent proofs of 
their appreciation of his labors. For many 
years the Model had its Commencements, to 
which gathered large and appreciative au- 
diences. At these, after the little folks had 
recited their little pieces and acted out their 
little dialogues, and the graduating class had 
read their more pretentious essays and de- 
livered their more pretentious orations, there 
was always a performance not down on the 
programme, a speech by a Model boy, pre- 
senting a cane, picture, book, chair, or other 
article of value, as a token of their regard. 

In addition to his duties as Prin¢ipal of the 
Model, he had charge of the classes in pen- 
manship and drawing in the Normal. He 
had the care and oversight of a hall in the 
gentlemen’s building, which he never failed 
to visit three and four times, and some ses- 
sions even every half-hour during the even- 
ing, giving little chance to the mischievous 
of creating a disturbance, and extending 
every encouragement to the studious to pur- 
sue their studies. 

In 1874 Drawing and Penmanship were 
constituted a department, and given to him 
in charge, Mr. Joseph H. Landis being 
made the head of the Model. Thencefor- 


ward he spent a good portion of his time in 
“No. 14,’’ the highest room in the tower of 
the school building, until last session, when 
he had no longer strength to climb the 
flights of stairs, and was compelled to teach 
in the Trustees’ room. 





The children of the Model school — 
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While engaged in the Model school he 
took extensive notes of the work done there, 
and developed methods of teaching elemen- 
tary branches. These he embodied in 
lectures which, for a number of years, made 
him a favorite at Institutes throughout the 
State. There is hardly a county in central 
and eastern Pennsylvania at whose: Institute 
he did not lecture. Even west of the moun- 
tains were his labors as a lecturer in demand, 
Pittsburgh having repeatedly availed herself 
of his services. 

He visited the Quincy schools soon after 


they acquired their wide reputation, madea ‘ 


careful study of the ‘‘ Quincy Methods,’’ so 
called, and thereafter presented . these 
methods with earnest enthusiasm in his lec- 
tures at the various County Institutes which 
he attended. His object seems to have been 
to stand abreast of the latest and best 
thoughts on teaching, and to make himself 
a competent party for the conveyance of 
these thoughts into the life and activity of 
the schools of his native state ; to give wise 
practical counsel for every-day application 
in the school room ; and so to reach down 
into the life of Pennsylvania’s children, 
and to lift them to a higher plane of schol- 
arship. 

In those years in which he lectured on 
Penmanship he even offered prizes at the 
Institute of one year for specimens of work 
brought to the Institute of the next year, 
showing the greatest improvement during 
the year. Thus he became a sensible influ- 
ence in every school-room in the county. 

In the earlier years of his teaching he de- 
voted a great deal of time to perfecting a 
system of penmanship, but never gave it to 
the schools in the form of a publication, 
though he often presented his ideas on this 
subject in his public lectures. In later 
years, however, he found a field nearly 
fallow which he worked most thoroughly, 
producing a series of superior drawing 
books for elementary work in the common 
schools. To these he gave his best thought 
and highest skill, and in them erected an 
enduring monument to his memory. 

He was particulary devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Page Literary Society, which is 
connected with the Normal School. No one 
has given more time or effort than he to the 
furtherance of her interests. He constantly 
urged the more prominent members to a 
faithful discharge of their society duties ; he 
aided them with his counsels to secure the 
best interests of the society ; he organized 
in great measure their anniversary work, 
corresponding with acquaintances in literary 
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fields with a view of securing honorary ora- 
tors, giving time apd skillful effort to prepar- 
ing designs for programmes. He spent an 
hour every Saturday in the library in super- 
intending the distribution of books, and 
spent much additional time in cataloguing, 
numbering, classifying and arranging books 
and in selecting and purchasing new books. 
The Page has lost her best friend, and does 
well to honor his memory. 

The hand of disease was long upon him. 
His sufferings extended over years. Relief 
and cure were sought at the hands of the 
best physicians. Relief he found, but cure 
he sought in vain. The mountains failed, 
and far-off and far-famed Colorado could 
not prolong his life. No doubt his labors in 
the lecture field hastened his end. The 
Institute lecturer must have a physical con- 
stitution sound to the core, to resist the 
inroads of disease. There is exposure to 
cold draughts on the cars, to cold chilling 
beds in hotels, to sudden chill after the heat 
of excitement in lecturing. There are invi- 
tations to suppers and the consequent feast- 
ing, no fit complement to the fatigue of the 
day’s work. Of course, Mr. Montgomery 
was careful to order sleeping-rooms with 
stoves, and to shield himself in every possible 
way against exposure; but, despite all his 


precautions, inroads were made by this kind. 


of work upon his health. The State gained, 
but he lost. 

One bright, beautiful morning in August 
last we saw him with his son take the cars 
for the far West, feeling as we bade him 
good-bye an inexpressible sadness, a presen- 
timent that we should never see him in the 
flesh again, notwithstanding the buoyant 
confidence that sustained him. We heard 
of his arrival at Denver, his stay there for a 
short time, then his removal to some dis- 
tance into the country. But the fatal dis- 
ease yielded not to atmospheric influences. 
Letters came frequently, but no report to en- 
courage any hope of restoration to health. 
At last. all were surprised at what many 
expected —a telegraphic message announ- 
cing his death. One bright, beautiful Sab- 
bath evening in October, a large concourse 
of friends received the remains of J. V. 
Montgomery at the Pennsylvania depot in 
Lancaster, and escorted them to the ceme- 
tery, where, amid the deepening twilight 
and gathering gloom of night, with appro- 
priate ceremonies we laid him to rest. 

In Mr. Montgomery’s character there was 
much to be admired. He was a very pleas- 
ant companion, and himself very fond of 
company. Hehad read extensively; in his 
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lecturing tours he had been all over the 
State, and had come into contact with a 
large number of prominent men, Many of 
his vacations had been spent in traveling in 
other States, and in this best way he had 
acquired considerable acquaintance with 
places, men, and women, and thus possessed 
the material wherewith to make conversa- 
tion profitable. 

Although extremely sensitive to whatever 
really or seemingly affected his own reputa- 
tion, he was ever quick to recognize and 
commend merit in others. His fine artistic 
taste gave to his society an additional charm, 
a taste well-displayed in the choice paint- 
ings that adorned his walls, and in his critical 
estimate of their merits. 

He was eminently domestic in his feelings. 
Devoted as he was to his wife and son, his 
sweetest rest and recreation were found in 
their society, and in the death of the former 
he felt the severest blow of ‘‘ the afflicting 
rod.”’ 

He was helpful in that he gave freely in 
charity, but especially in that he found 
means for others by which they could help 
themselves. A worthy young man found in 
him a true friend and helper. For many 
such he often, with considerable inconve- 
nience to himself, procured remunerative 
and pleasant positions. 

His religious life was quiet and unosten- 
tatious, probably influenced in great measure 
by the views of his wife, who was by birth- 
right a Friend. He was a constant attend- 
ant upon the Sunday chapel exercises, and 
always an attentive and devout listener. 
When Principal of the Model school he 
would gather about him on Sabbath morn- 
ing the boarders connected with it, and give 
them Bible instruction. He gave us one 
Sabbath discourse, the subject of which was 
the text, ‘When He maketh up His jew- 
els.’” May we not hope that he is now one 
of the bright ‘‘jewels’’ he so beautifully de- 
scribed that Sabbath morning of yore? 

It is hard to realize that he is gone forever 
from our midst. Wesometimes look around, 
thinking to find him in his old familiar seat, 
but second thought tells us we will look in 
vain. At times we find ourselves expecting 
to meet him, to hear his friendly greeting on 
the stairway, or in the hall, or on one of his 
walks by which he strove to stave off the 
inevitable day. But no! the places that 
knew him will know him no more, and we 
must wait for time to repair the loss we feel 
in the absence of one with whom we walked 
in almost daily contact for more than 4 
quarter of a century. 
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SINGING IN SCHOOLS. 





BY CHARLES NORTHEND. 





OCAL music has already assumed a 
somewhat exalted position in some 
schools, and yet in scarcely any have its 
merits been fully estimated. It is, indeed, 
less than twoscore years since school-room 
songs were a great novelty; and we can 
well remember that those who first favored 
their introduction were strongly censured by 
parents and others. It was regarded by 
many as a monstrous innovation. For chil- 
dren to go to school, term after term, and 
sit, aching, on wretched seats, in still more 
wretched school-houses, caused no regret, 
because such penance seemed to be an essen- 
tial part of school life ; but for school-boys 
and school-girls to sémg—who ever heard the 
like? It was a great waste of time; and, 
moreover, it caused the little ones to be 
happy, and for a brief time to forget their 
aches, which, it was thought, would be a per- 
version of the object of schools. Such was 
the feeling very generally. But a pleasant 
change has come ‘‘ over all the land ;’’ and 
now the joyous songs of merry pupils may 
be heard in a very large number of our best 
schools, alike promoting their happiness and 
cheéring them on in the performance of the 
less agreeable duties of the school-room, and 
meeting the approval of all kind and intelli- 
gent people. 

Though we cannot sing—our school days 
having been passed all toe early for receiv- 
ing any instruction in singing—we would 
strongly advocate the teaching of music in 
all our schools. It is a good disciplinary 
exercise, and its indulgence always tends to 
give an air of cheerfulness to the school- 
room. But we would have the songs, and 
the sentiments of the songs, of a truly pure 
and elevating character. We have no par- 
tiality for the practice—now, we feel, quite 
too common—of having lessons and recita- 
tions set to music. This we think a perver- 
sion of the object. We fully agree with that 
veteran of song, Lowell Mason, whose name 
has become so intimately connected with 
the music of our land, who says: ‘‘ Music’s 
highest and best influence is of a moral na- 
ture ; and the introduction into schools of 
such songs as tend to mere levity, frolic, or 
idle mirth, or such as are low, coarse, or 
vulgar, in thought or in language, or such 
a contain equivocal or ambiguous expres- 
sions, is most deeply to be regretted.” 

The following remarks on the ‘‘ Power of 
Music’’ I take from the Jndiana School 
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Journal, ‘The little incident named is cer- 
tainly full of interest. * 

‘*In looking over an old ‘ newspaper’ 
printed several years ago, I came across this 
beautiful piece, which struck me as being 
true to nature. 

‘* Leaning idly over a fence, a few days 
since, we noticed a little four-year-old ‘lord 
of creation,’ amusing himself in the grass, 
by watching the frolicsome flight of birds, 
which were playing aroundhim. At length 
a beautiful bobolink perched on a bough of 
an apple tree, which extended within a few 
yards of the place where the urchin sat, and 
maintained his position, apparently uncon- 
scious of his close proximity to one whom 
birds usually consider a dangerous neigh- 
bor. 

‘The boy seemed astonished at his im- 
pudence, and after regarding him steadily for 
minute or two, obeying the instinct of his 
baser part, he picked up a stone lying at his 
feet, and was preparing to throw it, steady- 
ing himself for a good aim. The littlearm 
was drawn backward without alarming the 
bird, and ‘ Bob’ was ‘within an ace’ of 
danger, when lo! his throat swelled, and 
forth came nature’s plea: ‘a-link, a-link, 
a-link, bob-a-link, bob-a-link, a-no-weet ! 
I know it, I know it, a-link, a-link, don’t 
throw it, throw it, throw it,’ &c. And he 
didn’t. Slowly the little arm fell to its natu- 
ral position, and the now despised stone 
dropped. The minstrel charmed the mur- 
derer! We heard thesongster through, and 
watched his unharmed flight, as did the boy, 
with a sorrowful countenance. Anxious to 
hear an expression of the little fellow’s feel- 
ings, we approached him and inquired, 
‘ Why didn’t you stone him, my boy? you 
might have killed him and carried him 
home.’ ; 

‘* The poor little fellow looked up doubt- 
ingly, as though he suspected our meaning, 
and, with an expression half shame and half 
sorrow, he replied: ‘Couldn't, cos he sung 
sol’ 

‘*Who will say that ‘music hath no 
charms to soothe the savage breast,’ or aver 
that God hath not made melody to move 
the purer fountains of our nature, to awaken 
those sympathies that are kindred to heaven, 
the angels, and to God himself? Let the 
sweet tones of music break upon the ears of © 
the dull school-boy, and he will awake with 
new life and energy. Pour the notes of 
melody into the ears of the wilful child, and 
you disarm him ; the anger will fall from his 
heart, and he will become obedient and at- 
tentive. Let music be the first to break 
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the silence of the school-room in the morn- 
ing, and the chords of young hearts that are 
put in motion will continue to vibrate dur- 
ing the day. Happy will be the time when 
not only the tones of our school bells can be 
heard all over the land, but when the notes 
of our school children, in the morning, 
breaking upon the silent atmosphere along 
the Atlantic coast in the East, shall rever- 
berate along the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
echo be heard in California.”’ 

Then, I would say, give some attention, 
daily, to vocal music. This may be done 
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without any detriment to other branches. 
Indeed, I believe it will prove a pleasant 
auxiliary in all the work of the school-room. 
If your pupils are sad, or dull, or uneasy, or 
too playful, call upon them to sing one or 
two sweet songs, and the result will be highly 
salutary. All angry and dull feelings will 
at once be dispelled, and a spirit of cheerful- 
ness will be produced throughout the school. 
You may safely introduce music, and de- 
vote some time to it daily, without any fear 
of encroaching upon other branches, for it 
will prove a help and not an injury. 
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*€ Ve may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
grow when ye’re sleepin’. Scotch Farmer. 


T was our siineien to attend a Teachers’ 
Association held at Eldred, McKean 
County, November 27th and 28th. About 
fifty teachers were present, whose earnest- 
ness and ability in discussion were remark- 
able, and gave full assurance of excellent 
work done in the districts fortunate enough 
to have secured their services. Papers were 
read, and interesting school topics consid- 
ered ; and experiments illustrating methods 
of primary instruction in Natural Philosophy 
and Physiology were conducted with great 
skill. An intelligent enthusiasm character- 
ized all the proceedings. 

R. Dennis, Esq., whose fervor as a pro- 
hibitionist is only equalled by his hospitality 
as proprietor of the Eldred Central Hotel, 
showed every attention possible to his 


guests; and by some arrangement made. 


through the generous impulses of Dr. Morris, 
the lady teachers found to their happy sur- 
prise that their hotel bills for the two days 
of the Association were all paid. This, of 
itself, is a good assurance that the schools 
of Eldred will not be neglected. 

We were greatly gratified to find that the 
primary teachers in the schools of this enter- 
prising mountain village, are receiving /i/ty 
dollars per month. This is as it should be. 
Teachers in our advanced grammar and 
high. schools are generally more sure of com- 
paratively good salaries than our primary 
teachers, who are in danger of being 
neglected, although doing the severest work, 





and that which ought to be the very best, 
because at the foundation of the whole pro- 
cess. We shall long remember our brief 
but truly pleasant visit to Eldred. 





THE decision of Judge Futhey of Chester 
county, in the matter of the New London 
School District, will be found in the official 
department of the present issue. The peti- 
tion of certain taxable citizens, praying that 
the Board be restrained from erecting a new 
school house in the district, was dismissed 


' on the ground that the School Board had 


not transcended the discretionary powers 
granted by the common school law of the 
State. The case is one of interest to pro- 
gressive School Boards. 





THE Department of Superintendence will 
hold its next meeting in Washington, D. C., 
February 23d, 24th, and 25th, 1886. All 
superintendents and educators are cordially 
invited to attend. Hon. Warren Easton, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Louisiana, is president of the De- 
partment. Pennsylvania is not far from the 
place of meeting, and should be fairly rep- 
resented. 





THE next meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association will be held at Topeka, 
Kansas, convening July 13th for a four 
days session. Prof. N. A. Calkins, of New 
York, president of the Association is already 
at work upon the preliminary arrangements 
for the meeting. Topeka is regarded as 
one of the most eligibly located towns in 
the West, easy of access by railroad, five 
hundred miles east of Denver, and having 
within a radius of 500 miles one hundred 
thousand teachers. Six thousand teachers 
can be accommodated at from $1.00 to $2.00 
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per day. Excursion tickets will be issued 
for the round trip at fare one way, and low 
rates are promised to excursionists desiring 
to go farther west. Dr. H. S. Jones, of 
Erie, is vice president of the National 
Council of Education of the Association ; 
and Supt. James MacAlister, of Philadel- 
phia, president of the department of Indus- 
trial Education. 





AT the ensuing February election, under 
a recent act of assembly, a collector of 
taxes will be elected whose duty it will be 
to collect all taxes, including the School 
Taxes in the several districts where not 
otherwise provided for by special enact- 
ment. It is important that School Direc- 
tors and others interested should be ac- 
quainted with the provisions of the new law, 
which will be found elsewhere in the Official 
Department of the present number, the act 
being given in full. 





OnE of the best things said of General 
Grant by those who knew him best, is that 
he wasa clean man. Mr. Geo. W. Childs, 
after a very intimate personal acquaintance 
of more than twenty years, writes of him: 
‘‘Another great trait of his character was 
his purity in every way. I never heard him 
express or make an indelicate allusion in 
any manner or shape. There is nothing I 
ever heard General Grant say that could 
not be repeated in the presence of women. 
If a man was brought up for an appoint- 
ment and it was shown that he was an im- 
moral man, he would not appoint him, no 
matter how great the pressure brought to 


bear upon him.’’ 
é 





IN a private letter from Supt. John B. 
Peaslee, of Cincinnati, he says: ‘‘ A large 
number of applications for my pamphlet on 
Tree-planting have been made from your 
State, showing that you have awakened a 
deep interest on the subject through your 
journal. The pamphlet, originally intended 
for the Cincinnati schools, led the Grand 
Army posts of New York State to plant 
memorial trees last Spring in honor of their 
dead comrades. How much better it seems 
to plant trees than.to strew flowers on their 
graves—though both can be done.”’ 





THE following sums were paid out by the 
Peabody Educational Fund during the year 
to the Southern States: Alabama, $5300 ; 
Arkansas, $3100 ; Florida, $2375 ; Georgia, 
$4175; Louisiana, $1800; Mississippi, $2250; 
North Carolina, $5430; South Carolina, 
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$5000; Tenessee, $11,850; Texas, $7150; 
Virginia, $6775; West Virginia, $2500; 
Total, $58,705. President ‘Cleveland was 
elected a member of the Board to succeed 
General Grant. 





HERMAN STRECKER, a stonecutter and 
day-laborer of Reading, Pa., is known all 
over the scientific world as an authority on 
butterflies. His scientific labors are done 
at night, after his day’s work is over, and 
on Sunday. He makes his own drawings 
on stone, writes his own descriptive matter, 
sets the type and does the printing himself. 
He is said to have the largest collection of 
butterflies in the world. 





Two men had sat together recently and 
heard a public lecturer, in matter-of-fact 
way and with apparent confidence in the 
extent and accuracy of his knowledge, dis- 
cuss the anatomy and physiology of the 
brain, illustrating each of its parts with the 
aid of an excellent manikin. One of them 
afterwards remarked: ‘‘I was all the while 
imagining an angel who had studied the 
brain, as a specialty, for five hundred or five 
thousand years, in its physical and mental 
and spiritual relations, with ever-growing 
reverence and wonder,—to be standing near 
the lecturer, hearing him as we heard him 
—and how do we know that he was not 
there? If so, with what a patient smile he 
must have listened to the story of a dissec- | 
tion, with no hint of anything higher. I 
would rather hear the angel, or the immortal 
student, who—presenting structure accu- 
rately and at length—would prefer to talk 
of wonder and wisdom and might, and man 
‘*made in the image of God.”’ 

It is a thought that lifts the corner of a 
curtain, behind which is, Eternity—giving 
us a momentary glimpse into that. 





THE recent fire in the Collegiate Institute 
at York nearly ruined the building and 
damaged many books in the library, though 
most of them were saved. Scientific appar- 
atus, several pianos and organs and other 
furniture were destroyed. ‘The loss on the 
library is $500; on apparatus and furni- 
ture, $5,000; on building, $50,000. The 
insurance is $17,700, of which $15,000 is 
on the building. The institution was 
founded and richly endowed by Samuel 
Small in 1873, and opened the following 
year. The building, a three-story structure, 
cost $60,000. The school numbers 110 
pupils, male and female. Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Dougall is the principal, assisted by a 
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faculty of nine teachers. Temporary quar- 
ters were obtained and the school was at 
once re-opened. Messrs. P. A. & S. Small 
will give all the money needed in addition 
to the insurance, to rebuild the Institute. 





THE responsive readings in Music Sup- 
plement No. 14 to Zhe Journal were an ex- 
cellent feature of the opening exercises at 
Teachers’ Institutes. Wherever used they 
were universally approved, the propriety of 
having such an exercise being at once rec- 
ognized. ‘Teachers are supposed to read 
better than most other people. The re- 
sponses from a large Institute are therefore 
fuller in tone, and more earnest and, prob- 
ably, more reverent in spirit than from the 
average congregation. 





‘‘THANKS’’ has gone out of good society, 
and good-speed attend it. A person who 
cannot keep the mouth open long enough to 
say ‘‘thank you,’’ is now considered rude 
or ignorant, too lazy or too indifferent to 
be really courteous. ‘‘Thanks,” as a 
‘“‘fad’’ or ‘‘notion’’ of speech, had some 
little usefulness while it lasted ; it made per- 
sons who never had acknowledged a favor, 
a little anxious to be in the fashion. In 
taking a seat from a man rising in the horse- 


car, many a woman or pretty young girl. 


would be glad to say this one word crisply, 
as having a certain style about it, when 
formerly they would have dropped into the 
seat without even a nod of the head. 
‘‘ Thanks’’ had its uses. As an early les- 
son in good manners it was better than 
nothing at all. But when you have accepted 
an obligation, large or small, or had it of- 
fered without acceptance, the least you can 
do is to put the direct personal pronoun 
that gives it all its grace. If a good work- 
man is known by his chips, a true lady is 
recognized by her ‘‘ thank you’s.’’—Thus 
far the Phila. Ledger, and all of it we nant 
ily endorse. 





In reply to inquiries as to methods of in- 
struction, Colonel Parker says: ‘* What 
little I have done has been done under the 
oppressive sense of the immense need of 
better teaching. Zhe future life of our 
country depends entirely upon it. The Quincy 
system, so called, is an attempt to apply the 
science of education. It is only an attempt, 
and compared with what can be done for 
children in public schools it is far from 
being a complete success. ‘The results 
of the work in the Quincy schools mark the 
transition from the old lifeless text-book 
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ways of teaching to the living way, which 
will develop the whole mind and the whole 
man. The so-called Quincy methods learned 
and simply imitated would produce a result 
as poor as the methods which we are trying 
to avoid. Now, to answer the question: 
On the one side is the nature of the mind 
to be developed, on the other the nature of 
the subject with which the mind is to be 
developed. The perfect adaptation, in 
teaching, of the subject to the mind is the 
perfect method. Any book that treats 
thoughtfully of one or both sides is the 
book for the teacher to read. First, study 
psychology. Master the subject of sense- 
perception before you take any other steps. 
Read Joseph Payne’s ‘‘ Lectures on the 
“ ience of Education,’’ ‘‘ Lectures on 
Teaching,’’ by J. S. Fitch, Tate’s ‘* Philos- 
ophy of Education,’’ Garvey’s ‘* Human 
Culture,’’ Spencer on Education, and kin- 
dred books. Above all, in the school-room 
ask yourself at every step, ‘‘ Why do I take 
this step? Have I a good reason for it? Am 
I doing this because I was taught so, or be- 
cause’ my superintendent tells me to do it in 
this way, or decause it is adapted to the nature 
of the child’s mind?’ 





FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 





HE School Report for 1885, which is 
published in our present issue, shows that 
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we have in Pennsylvania 20,254 public 
schools, of which number 8,359, more than 
40 per cent., are graded schools. The entire 
number of school districts in the State is 
2258, an increase of 19 ; the increase in the 
number of schools is 335, of graded schools, 
14; number of Superintendents, 111, an 
increase of 3; male teachers, 8,471, de- 
crease of 88; female teachers, 14,393, an 
increase of 400. Theaverage salary of male 
teachers per month, $39.01, increase of 54 
cents; of female teachers, $30.08, increase 
of 69 cents. The number of pupils in atten- 
dance during the year was 982,158, an in- 
crease of 16,119; cost of tuition, $5,586,- 
481.10, an increase of $182,844.69 ; cost 0 
building, purchasing, renting, fuel, contin- 
gencies, etc., $4,213,923.95 ; total cost of 
system for the year, $9,800,405.05. The 
estimated value of school property is $32,- 
614,446. _The average length of school 
term in months, was 7.09—over seven months. 

These figures include the First School 
District, Philadelphia. Excluding that dis-— 
trict, the amount of tax levied throughout 
the State for school purposes was $6,519,- 
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927.78; the average number of mills on the 
dollar for school purposes being 6.14, and 
for building purposes, 3%. 
sult} In Philadelphia there are 2,225 schools 
ing | with an enrollment of 174,367 pupils, and 
on: | an average attendance of 97,522; 80 male 
ind | teachers at an average salary of $128.20 per 
> of} month, and 2,145 female teachers at an 
be | average salary of $62.20 per month. There 
in | were paid during the year for houses, addi- 
the |tions and repairs, $162,058.48; and for 
eats | books and stationery (both supplied at the 
the | cost of the city) fuel and contingencies, a 
udy | total of $318,944.58. 
nse- | The appropriations by the State for school 
2ps. | purposes during this year were as follows : 
the |For Common Schools, $1,000,000; in aid 
on Jof Normal School students, $40,000; f * 
los-|salaries of County Superintendents, $86,- 
nan fooo, and for the Cornplanter Indians, $300. 
kin- | The school interest is one of vast impor- 
om Ftance, and these figures tell their story with 
‘ake fall the emphasis of arithmetic, the arithme- 
Am ftic of progressive civilization. 
be- , 
t in 
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FOUR YEARS AFTER. 








INTERESTING LETTER FROM EX-STATE SUPT. 
HICKOK, 
¥ 





HE resolution recently adopted at the 
closing session of one of our largest and 
that Jmost intelligent County Institutes, was in 
iblic strict accord with the facts, in congratulat- 
than fing Governor Pattison upon the re-appoint- 
itire fment of Dr. E. E. Higbee to the office of 
e 1s §State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
_ the Bbecause of ‘‘ extraordinary qualities of fit- 
ols, Fness for the discharge of its high dfties and 
_ an fresponsibilities.’’ 

de-§ Four years ago it seemed well to the 
, aN fpresent writer—who wrote then as he does 
male now, without the slightest knowledge or 
f 54fkonsent of the subject of his article—that 
ease ome definite statement should be made as 
tten- to the scholarly attainments and certain per- 
| IN- onal characteristics of the gentleman who 
86,- fad come, with quiet manner and compara- 
st of tively unknown, to direct the work of forty 
ntin- thousand men and women entrusted with 
st of fhe guardianship of,a million children in 


h is 





The Bheir most sacred right of education—phys- 
b32,- Hal, moral, intellectual, and, in a sense, 
hool Bpiritual. It was thought, as was then said, 


nths.@hat <* the State at large should know its 
hool Buperintendent.’’ Four years -have passed, 
_ dis-—and the State does know its Superintendent. 
hout# The advent of Dr. Higbee to the Superin- 
519,-Hendency was to many of our best school 
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men an appointment of more than novel in- 
terest. They did not know the man, and 
could but await events with keen solicitude, 
which has gradually changed to personal 
regard and a high measure of confidence, as 
year by year has manifested how ripe the 
scholarship of this comparative stranger to 
our educational circles; how broad and 
mellow and luminous his skill as a teacher; 
how thorough and profound his knowledge 
of what the schools, from the primary 
to the Normal grade (his latest suggestions 
as to the latter being found elsewhere in 
this issue, in his annual report), need 
in appliances and in the teaching art; 
how clear his conception of duty as the 
chief of his great department ; how sound 
the ring of his utterances when discussing 
questions of school polity or suggesting 
lines of progress for legislative action, rising 
conspicuous among those about him, as he 
has always done whatever his field of labor, 
and brushing aside mere martinetism with 
the broad influence of general principles. 

The foremost scholar and probably the 
ablest man in the common school work, he 
has rapidly grown to be a welcome and 
familiar presence everywhere in Pennsyl- 
vania; with warm greeting from hosts of 
friends because of personal good-will; and 
with an official record such as to merit the 
highest compliment possible to any State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction— that 
of re-appointment by a conscientious Execu- 
tive of an opposite political faith, in de- 
ference to what he regarded a sense of duty 
to the Commonwealth. The situation was 
unique. Mere partisanship, however intel- 
ligent and devoted to the public welfare, 
would neither have encouraged nor per- 
mitted what, in the opinion of this broad- 
minded Governor, the public good de- 
manded, and what he had resolved should 
be done in the best spirit of the new article 
in the advanced political creed—tenure of 
office and civil service reform. : 

Men said this would never be. Dr. 
Higbee neither asked for the position nor 
made effort to bring influence to bear that 
he might retain it; but quietly awaited the 
event, gratefully declining many offers of 
friendly aid while the appointment was 
pending. Not that he was at all indifferent 
as to the result, but he felt that he had been 
‘* called’’ ; the position had come without 
his seeking it; if his first term was to be his 
last—it was well. He was confident that 
Governor Pattison would, in his discretion, 
do as seemed best in the discharge of his 
official duty. 
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Now that so many school men in all parts 
of Pennsylvania know Dr. Higbee, it has 
been thought that brief personal mention of 
fact or incident, casually referred to in the 
freedom of personal intercourse, and some 
statement of impressions fixed through years 
of intimate acquaintance, would be of es- 
pecial interest in these. columns. When we 
enjoy a man we want to know more about 
him—all about him, if that were possible. 


His father, at one time a man of large 
means, having by an ill-starred endorsement 
lost his property, it was early the good for- 
tune of the son to feel the necessity for self- 
dependence. 

In deference to the wishes of his mother, 
he declined a desirable appointment as cadet 
to the United States Military Academy at 
West Point—turning aside from a branch of 
the national service for which he seemed es- 
pecially fitted from his ardent love of adven- 
ture, his great strength and skill in all 
athletic sports, his fearless energy, good 
judgment, fine social qualities, rare mental 
gifts, and the ready command of all his 
powers at any moment. Had he entered 
the army thirty-five years ago, and studied 
the science and art of war as he has since 
devoted himself to the sciences and arts of 


peace, he would, doubtless, long ere this. 


have attained high military rank and repu- 
tation. 

Instead of West Point, he entered the 
University of Vermont, where, at the same 
time that he was one of the most brilliant 
students in the recitation room or on the 
platform, he became known as the cham- 
pion foot-ball player of New England, as 
well as one of her champion wrestlers, hav- 
ing in his college days encountered but one 
man—and he a Canadian of firm-set limb and 
mighty strength of loins—whom he could 
not put down and keep down in this good- 
natured test of bodily skill and strength and 
endurance. A _ good wrestler must be 
’ **go0d’’ all over, and weak nowhere. He 
was also a famous cricketer, until a finger 
broken by the ball compelled him to forego 
the vigorous game. 

On arecent visit of his brother from the 
Pacific coast, a few months ago, the latter 
inquired whether he remembered how he 
(Dr. H.) had learned to skate, saying that 
it had impressed him as a remarkable thing 
at the time, andthat he had often thought of 
it since. We mention the incident here as 
illustrating his boyhood mastery of a boy- 
hood art, as perhaps not another lad in ten 
thousand has acquired it. The boy had 
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buckled on his skates for the first time, but 
had hardly got upon the ice before a sudden 
and stunning fall put an end to his anticipa- 
tions of sport. He promptly took them off, 
and could not be induced to put them on 
again during the winter. Ice coming again 
with the next winter, he went out with the 
boys as before, put on the skates a second 
time, and glided away from everybody—a 
skilful master of the art! Between his fall 
and the second time he buckled on the skates 
he had become a skilful skater--not on but off 
the ice! Zhe boy had thought it out. Going 
along the road to school during the summer 
—anywhere, everywhere—without a word 





‘on the subject to anybody, the lad was try- 


ing the slide, studying it, until he had mas- 
tered its theory and the concept was clear. 
Then much of the strength and skill ac- 
quired in other directions here came into. 
play, and he led the lively company many a. 
merry chase. 

Hunting with shot-gun or rifle among the: 
Green Mountains; fishing in the streams. 
and lakes, living in the woods, under the 
trees, in the shadow of the rocks; or beneath 
the open sky, at home in marshes and 
meadows—the eagerly observant student of 
birds and beasts and fishes, trees and plants. 
and flowers, clouds and sky and stars, nat- 
ural appearances and phenomena in mani- 
fold variety, he early acquired that love of 
nature in her ten thousand phases and 
objects of interest, which gives so much of 
added charm to his conversation, to his plat- 
form addresses, and to all his literary work. 

Some years since, at the corporation din- 
ner at Burlington, Vermont—which is given 
by the city corporation on graduation day 
to the University and its alumni—at the 
right and left of the President of the Uni- 
versity sat Dr. McCosh, president of Prince- 
ton College, and Dr. Higbee, president of 
Mercersburg Theological Seminary. After 
Dr. McCosh had been introduced and had 
made his speech, the President, in introduc- 
ing Dr. Higbee, remarked, “The last time 
I saw him was, many years ago, on the cam- 
pus behind the University. It was on the 
day when his class graduated. He had the 
foot-ball in his hand, as he shouted, ‘ Here 
goes for the last kick!’ The records of the 
University show that the ball went over the 
four-story building, ¢en feet higher than it 
was ever kicked before or since. 

This ‘‘muscular’’ introduction—worthy 
the prowess of a brilliant Eton or Harrow 
or Rugby boy, come back. to an alumni 



















dinner at Oxford with honored laurels won 
in other fields—was, of course, greeted with 
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uproarious applause. The triumphs of the 
playground, the campus, the crjcket or the 
diamond field, we can all appreciate; and 
with them the brightest minds have keenest 
sympathy. 

On the same day, immediately after his 
graduation, he was offered a most desirable 
position in the office of one of the leading 
lawyers of Vermont, a gentleman in posses- 
sion of a large and lucrative practice, which 
he wished to leave in the hands of an able 
successor. Had he accepted this promising 
offer, he would, no doubt, have become 
known as a lawyer of profound learning, 
and as an eminently successful advocate of 
splendid forensic ability. His gifts as a 
public speaker, his mastery of statecraft, 
and the fiery energy of argument, or appeal, 
or denunciation, which would then have 
been cultivated rather than repressed—am- 
bition lending its sharp spur to his intent— 
would have made him known prominently 
in the political arena of struggle and prefer- 
ment, during the memorable era of the past 
thirty years. 

But he turned resolutely from all this to the 
higher life of the teacher-student, of college 
professor and president ; to the quiet round 
of clerical duty—so often a life of actual 
privation—accepting whatever of duty or 
obligation a wise Providence might have in 
store. And well was that choice made. As 
a clergyman, his rank is undisputed as one 
of the foremost divines in the Reformed 
Church of the United States. He has 
preached thousands of able discourses but 
has in his possession probably not a dozen 
sermons completely written out, being ex- 
ceedingly impatient of manuscript, seldom 
caring to re-read a paper or to repeat an ad- 
dress,—though at the same time, very care- 
ful, painstaking and accurate in the prepara- 
tion of any formal paper or official report, 
for illustration of which the reader is re- 
ferred to his last annual report found else- 
where in this issue of Zhe Journal. 

In the field of instruction, his rank is 
simply extraordinary. Men skilled in spe- 
cialties say of him, ‘‘ Dr. Higbee should 
teach nothing but Greek,’’—‘‘ Dr. Higbee 
should never teach anything but Latin’’— 
‘‘nothing but Philosophy of History’’— 
‘nothing but English Literature’’—*‘ noth- 
ing but Church History and Exegesis’’— 
‘‘ nothing but Mathematics’’—in fact, noth- 
ing but the specialty in which he happens, 
for any length of time, to be giving instruc- 
tion, because in it he has become so able a 
master. So thorough is his acquaintance 
with these varied lines of study and research 
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that he turns, at times, for relaxation and 
pleasure to the calculus in mathematics, or 
to the Greek comedy in the original for the 
enjoyment it affords. 

As chairman of the general committee on 
music and the revision of the hymnal of the 
Reformed Church some years ago—with his 
accustomed broad-gauge thoroughness, in 
order that the work might be as well done 
as possible—he made a collection of hym- 
nology, medieval and modern—Latin, 
German and English—which is. spoken of 
by those competent to form a reliable judg- 
ment, as probably the most complete to be 
found anywhere in Pennsylvania. Had hede- 
voted his life to Music or Painting he would 
have been a master in either direction, the 
work that he has done as an amateur being 
sufficient evidence of this. 

For an ordinary lifetime he has been on 
the footing of acquaintance, more and more 
familiar as the years have passed, with the 
master spirits of all the ages of history— 
kings whose brows are encircled not with 
shifting metal crowns but with the aure’ola 
of immortality ; who rule by divine right in 
the realm of the intellect and in that sphere 
higher yet, the empire of the heart ; whose 
voices speak to all succeeding generations ; 
whose thought has challenged and quickened 
the thought of all great thinkers since their 
ttme. He is as familiar with Socrates as 
with Luther ; with St. Paul as with Milton ; 
with Aristophanes as with Shakespeare ; 
with Chaucer as with Longfellow or Tenny- 
son. Heknows, as Lord Macaulay did, with 
a rich fullness of personal experience, ‘‘ the 
feeling which a man of liberal education 
naturally entertains towards the great minds 
of former ages,’’ and this is constantly man- 
ifesting itself in his addresses and reports. 
More than any other man we know, ‘“ they 
have filled his mind with noble and graceful 
images.”’ 

Many of his pupils speak of him as a man 
with the gift or power of inspiring in them 
a new and nobler enthusiasm, such as no 
other man could arouse. We have heard 
our most earnest Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of Normal Schools, as well as teachers, 
say this of him in the work he is endeavor- 
ing to do in the State. Built firmly into 
the development of the mind, his work tells 
mightily in the life of the soul. 

The secret of his power lies in the tact 
that he lives constantly in two worlds—the 
spiritual, invisible to the eye of sense, being 
ever the substantial ; and the material, upon 
which we tread and with which we are in 
contact on every side, ever the fleeting. For 
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him the past and the future are always the 
present. In habit of thought like this, life 
is forever lifted out of the sphere of the 
commonplace—quite apart from the dollar- 
and-cent struggle for power and gain—into 
that altitude where the ‘“‘strength of the 
hills’? is attained, and the higher air is 
breathed. From that high sphere radiate 
none but influences for good to the race. It 
is here alone that lofty souls may stand upon 
the very Mount of Vision, sending down, 
with clarion voice of assured confidence, to 
those below, the call of the ages, ‘‘ Come up 
higher.”’ 

As already said, we have never known 
another man who seemed on terms of such 
intimate personal acquaintance with the 
great and good men of all ages. He is of 
the very brotherhood of genius! We have 
never known personally a man so many- 
sided, or capable of high-grade work on so 
many lines of effort—or another man of 
whom such an article as this could be written. 
He will, of course, say on reading it that it 
is not true of Azm/ Modest disclaimer by a 
man of merit is ever comely, and generous 
self-abnegation delightful; but the witness 
is here ruled out of court. What is writ- 
ten must stand. We believe it—and the 
present seems a case in which it is not best 
to wait until a man is dead before the many 
may learn facts well known to the few. 


Ex-State Supt. Hickok, who, from the 
quiet seclusion of his home in Philadelphia, 
still manifests a sympathetic interest in the 
cause to which he gave the best years of his 
life under very trying circumstances, has in- 
cidentally touched this subject from his own 
point of view, in reply to a private letter 
written shortly after the appointment of Dr. 
Higbee for a second term. Though pub- 
lished so late as perhaps to have lost some 
of its point, it possesses an interest that will 
attract attention among school men. 

Mr. Hickok was the author, thirty years 


ago, of the act making Zhe School Jour- + 


nai the official organ of the School Depart- 
ment, and the channel of monthly commu- 
nication between the State Superintendent 
and the local school officers and teachers, as 
well as the public generally; and, two years 
later, of the act creating a separate School 
Department, by detaching it from the office 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, and 
placing it on its own independent basis, 
under discreet and conservative safeguards 
that have worked so well in practice—giving 
stability to our educational policy, without 
impairing its flexibility and its capacity for 
steady and continuous growth. ‘There is 
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nothing of the mushroom in our school sys- 
tem, but there is fibre and vitality that the 
coming years will but render more and more 
manifest. All honor to the men who have 
contributed to this enduring result ! 

We put this letter into type as deserving 
to become a part of the permanent record 
of the present situation in our school affairs, 
from the standpoint of a veteran observer : 


DEAR Sir, * * * Yes, certainly! I do agree 
with you that the public is to be congratulated 
on Dr. Higbee’s re-appointment. It could not 
well be otherwise on educational grounds, and 
Governor Pattison deserves great credit for 
sagacity and resolute purpose in that regard. 
It is no disparagement to other aspirants for 
that conspicuous post of duty, no matter what 
their abilities, that one so well equipped for the 
work, in technical details as well as in its higher 
aspects, and so unselfishly devoted to its inter- 
ests, should be continued where his usefulness 
would be more than doubled because of the 
fruitful experiences of his first arduous term of 
service. So far as he is personally concerned, 
if he had been retired now instead of continued, 
he could safely rest his official reputation upon 
his last annual report, one of the soundest, 
best documents that has emanated from that 
Department, and very timely and conclusive in 
its suggestions. It shows that he has passed 
the stage of investigation into the scope and 
tendencies of our somewhat peculiar school 
system, which, as a stranger to its organiza- 


-tion and history he had first to make, and writes 


now with the confidence of settled convictions 
as to what its future should be. That the Leg- 
islature may not, and probably will not, at once 
endorse all of his recommendations, proves 
nothing against their soundness. He is not 
the first Superintendent who has had to wait a 
decade or score of years for theories to crystal- 
lize into enactments. But they come in time, 
in some shape or other. Festina lente has al- 
ways been a controlling influence in our school 
movements, whether we liked it or not; and he 
is a wise man who recognizes that fact, and 
tempers zeal with patience. Both are neces- 
sary, and in no stinted measure. It is a cause 
that requires a long look ahead. A Superin- 
tendent who is not in advance of public senti- 
ment, as well as fully abreast of the times, 
would be out of place in that Department. The 
title of the office—Superintendent of Pudlic In- 
struction—means a great deal more than the 
routine work of the elementary schools, import- 
ant and energetic though that must be; and 
true though it be that the school-room and not 
the School Department is the objective point of 
our school system. 

The Doctor’s reappointment vindicates anew 
the forecast and equilibrium of the Act of 1857, 
creating a separate school department, which 
holds each successive Governor as a moral 
hostage for the right management of our school 
system, through the responsibility centered upon 
him of selecting its chief administrative officer, 
after he has had nearly the whole of his gubern- 
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atorial term to officially estimate men and meas- 
ures, and thus act advisedly near the close of his 
term, instead of hastily and under political pres- 
sure at its beginning. The door being open for 
a change after an unprecedented continuance 
under one head, itself one of the results of 
that act, Governor Hoyt did himself special 
credit, at this stage of our school affairs, by 
going into the ranks of the clergy for a suc- 
cessor, after assuring himself from the highest 
learned authorities that the right candidate had 
been presented. Clergymen are educators by 
virtue of their profession, and this nomination 
was only reviving the early traditions of the 
Commonwealth, when the education of youth, 
especially in its higher phases, was almost en- 
tirely in their hands, and they were looked up 
to with reverence as the highest authority in 
the educational world. There were giants 
among them, and they left a positive impress 
upon their times. 

From 1834 to 1881, all of our State Superin- 
tendents were lawyers except three, and of the 
latter two were professional teachers and one a 
practical man of affairs. We had many estima- 
ble clergymen in the County Superintendency, 
and in the School Boards, but until 1881, no 
one of their cloth was placed in supreme com- 
mand of our Common School system. Now 
“turn about is fair play,” and it seems to me 
that it was a wise and good thing to let our 
reverend friends get a foothold on the quarter- 
deck at last. We shall be the better for it; all 
the more so, when coupled with special qualifi- 
cations, as in the present case. Dr. Higbee’s 
simple presence in the School Department as a 
clergyman, disarms and neutralizes the un- 
founded but tenacious prejudice that still existed 
against the common schools as “‘ godless’ and 
demoralizing, and his official testimony proves 
it to be groundless. We know that they level 
up, not down. In some localities, the only idea 
of order and discipline, good manners, good 
principles, respect for authority, that children 
get, they get in the common schools. The 
clamor referred to has died out,*and under 
clerical leadership we have more than ever for 
the schools the sympathy and friendly influence 
of the churches, which is so pervading and 
powerful, and whose co-operation, but not in- 
terference, is so desirable. Christianity, like 
the air we breathe and the sunlight that 
blesses us, is a diffused and subtle atmosphere, 
that bears healing on its wings far beyond sec- 
tarian lines, and through the spiritual sense can 
be felt like an intangible but positive presence 
in all educational work. 

Genial and broad-minded Dr. Higbee is and 
cannot fail to be popular, his usefulness steadily 
growing with ripening experience. With Mac- 
Alister in Philadelphia regenerating the First 
School District, and himself in the School De- 
partment with its comprehensive jurisdiction, 
the educational interests of Pennsylvania were 
never in better or safer hands than now, and 
we have a right to cherish “great expectations ” 
as to ultimate results. 

Respectfully, 
Phila., June 6, 1885. H. C. Hickok. 
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GENERAL EATON RESIGNS. 


HE resignation of Gen’! John H. Eaton, 
as Chief of the Bureau of Education, 

creates a vacancy in one of the most impor- 
tant positions of responsibility and influence 
at the National Capitol. Appointed by Gen. 

Grant during his first term as President, he 

has for the past sixteen years been doing in- 

valuable missionary work in the cause of 
general education in its broadest sense. 

An immense amount of information sug- 

gestive to school-men everywhere has been 

collected and disseminated in the form of 
educational circulars, tracts, and reports, 

under General Eaton’s direction, and the 

Bureau has steadily grown from early dis- 

trust and vigorous opposition towards popu- 

lar confidence and a more generous support. 

The New England Journal of Education 

has the following appreciative estimate of 
the good work done by this distinguished . 
public school officer: 


General Eaton’s resignation as Chief of the 
Bureau of Education at Washington will 
be a great surprise to the school men of 
the country, who have most unanimously de- 
sired his continuance in office. Those, how- 
ever, who have known the severe and exhaust- 
ing labors of the Commissioner, extending 
through four full presidential administrations 
into a fifth, have been conscious of the tremend- 
ous wear and strain upon mental and _ physical 
forces, and the necessity of his speedily retiring 
from this most honorable and laborious post of 
service to some other less exacting department 
of educational work. It is gratifying to learn 
that Gen. Eaton’s administration of the affairs of 
the Bureau has been very acceptable to the 
President, and that he has assured the General 
of his personal wishes that he should remain in 
office. His resignation is therefore entirely 
voluntary, and in answer to a prolonged demand 
for rest and restoration ito his accustomed 
strength and vigor. 

He has rendered most valuable service to 
the cause of education, not only for our own, but 
for other lands. He accepted the commissioner- 
ship of education at the hands of his superior 
war commander, Gen. Grant. The office was 
scarcely recognized by the educators of the 
country, and its relations to the State systems 
were not understood. In fact, the Bureau met 
with intense opposition, since it was supposed 
by many to be an organized effort to centralize 
authority at Washington and subordinate State 
systems to bureaucracy. General apathy in 
some quarters and jealousy in others made it 
almost impossible, for a long time, for the office 
to collect the necessary information as to the 
educational condition of the different grades of 
institutions in the several States ; school officials, 
public and private, refused or neglected to give 
facts and furnish statistics as to their work. 
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It has been General Eaton’s labor during 
these sixteen years to remove prejudices as to 
the work of the Bureau ; to harmonize conflict- 
ing interests by careful and friendly arbitration ; 
to arouse a common fellowship, and bring about 
a large acquaintanceship between the educators 
of the country ; to quicken and educate public 
sentiment by the distribution of educational 
tracts and circulars, which have given informa- 
tion and instruction on hundreds of topics of most 
practical concern to the people; to collect and 
disseminate in annual reports to Congress, and 
to the country, a vast amount of statistical and 
other knowledge concerning the condition and 
progress of education in the several States of 
our Union, as well as to bring to their atten- 
tion the comparative condition of education in 
foreign countries ; to set in motion and to accel- 
erate forces which should make common-school 
education universal and practical in all parts of 
our land; to create at Washington an educa- 


tional library and museum, which is the wonder 


and admiration of all who know its value and 
completeness; and to witness at the close of 
this long adminstrative period, the most event- 
ful educational revolution which has charac- 
terized any epoch of any nation, and this partly 
as a resultant of the calm, patient, even-handed, 
and just discharge of the duties of his office. 


en 
NOTES FOR HISTORY CLASS. 


NDER this heading we shall publish in 
The Journal a series of comments upon 
selected passages in the history of the 
United States. This history is usually 
taught in our schools entirely from a text- 
book, the want of books of reference render- 
ing a parallel course of reading impracticable. 
As a result school history is apt to consist 
almost wholly of names and dates, and of a 
bald catalogue of events, committed to 
memory with but a faint apprehension on 
the pupil’s part of their inter-relation and 
comparative importance. History thus 
learned is one-sided, as well as incomplete. 
The child-student naturally judges of the 
importance of an occurrence by the space it 


occupies in the book, and unfortunately, | 


the amount of compression which a story 
will bear—and compression is a constant 
aim with compilers of text-books—is not 
always proportional to its importance. In 
one of these books, now before us, the story 
of Pocahontas fills exactly three times the 
space that is given to an account of Fulton’s 
steamboat ; while the opening of the Erie 
canal and the completion ot the first railroad 
in the United States are disposed of together 
in a single sentence. 

The best of our text-books of history 
stand continually in need of commentary, 
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to warn the pupil against this misleading 
appearance. But this, unhappily, is not the 
only evil to be remedied. There are text- 
books in common use which are open to a 
more serious charge, and we shall have occa- 
sion to note errors which have sprung from 
the inexcusable carelessness of writers of 
school histories. 





I.—THE STORY OF COLUMBUS. 


Was Christopher Columbus the first to 
conceive the idea that the earth is round? 
Nine out of ten pupils in the history class 
will answer this question promptly in the 
affirmative, or will, at least, maintain that, 
if not the first to hold this opinion, he was 
among the first. They will appeal to the 
text-book: ‘‘Columbus conceived that by 
sailing west he could reach the East Indies. 
He believed the earth to be round, which 
was then a novel idea.’’ Or, if this authority 
is not sufficient, here is another: ‘‘ Colum- 
bus, together with other learned men of 
Europe, had come to the conclusion that 
the earth was round, and that India could 
be most speedily reached by sailing due 
west.’”’ And here is still another, even 
more explicit: ‘* Columbus was eagerly 
alive to any evidences of the truth of the 
supposition, which bad become a fixed con- 
clusion in his own mind, that the figure of 


“our earth was, in reality, of nearly globular 


shape—and not, as had been assumed by the 
world at large, a flat surface—and hence,’’ 
etc., Cte. 

The authorities seem to agree among 
themselves, and to bear but one interpreta- 
tion—these passages are all citations from 
school books in actual use, and their num- 
ber might easily be enlarged—and yet they 
are all wrong. The truth is that Columbus 
was neither the first nor among the first to 
believe the earth to be of a spherical form, 
nor was this belief a ‘‘novel idea’’ in his 
time. On the contrary, the true form of the 
earth had been known to geographers and 
astronomers for at least sixteen hundred 
years, and in the time of Columbus it was a 
familiar truth not only to every geographer, 
but to every intelligent mariner. It is true, 
the great mass of the people of Europe, in- 
cluding persons in high places, churchmen 
among the rest, were not versed in geogra- 
phy and still looked upon the earth as flat, 
upon the evidence of their senses and be- 
cause they had never been taught better ; 


but every one whose opinion Columbus. 


valued was as well assured that the earth is 
spherical as an astronomer to-day is assured 
that the force of gravity diminishes inversely 
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with the square of the distance, although 
this law of nature is even now not fully 
apprehended by a very large portion of the 
peasantry of Europe. Indeed, that very 
instrument, the astrolabe, the recent inven- 
tion of which, we are told, had rendered 
mariners bold to undertake long voyages, 
was based upon the rotundity of the earth. 
It was an instrument for determining a 
ship’s latitude by observing the altitude of 
the Polar Star. 

This point in the story of Columbus is so 
often presented erroneously in school books 
and ‘‘ popular histories ’’—or at least is pre- 
sented in such a way as to give rise to a 
wrong impression—that we shall devote 
some space to setting it in its true light. 

The discovery that the earth is spherical 
in form, and not flat, as it appears to be, is 
among the earliest of astronomical discov- 
eries. To whom belongs the credit of 
having first made and demonstrated this truth 
isnot known. Thales of Miletus, who flour- 
ished six hundred years before Christ, is 
said to have taught that the earth is a sphere 
placed at the centre of the larger sphere of 
the starry heavens. The Greek astronomers 
who immediately succeeded him appear to 
have adopted his views, although one of 
them is said,upon doubtful authority how- 
ever, to have maintained that its form was 
cylindrical ; none of them thought it to be 
flat. It is probable that the first hint of the 
true figure of the earth was given by the 
eclipses of the moon. When once it had 
been discovered that these were caused by 
the passage of the moon through the earth’s 
shadow, observers could not be long in 
deciding that the earth must have a spheri- 
cal figure, since, no matter in what position 
the moon may be at the time of an eclipse, 
whether upon the horizon or in mid-heavens, 
the shadow which falls upon it always has 
the same convex outline, which would not 
be the case were the earth flat. It must at 
a very early period have been observed, too, 
that, as one travels towards the north, the 
stars in the northern heavens are seen higher 
and higher above the horizon, while the alti- 
tude of southern stars is correspondingly 
diminished, and that the reverse takes place, 
when one travels towards the south; which 
phenomenon is readily explained upon the 
supposition that the surface of the earth is 
curved in a direction from north to south. 

In the time of Eratosthenes, two hundred 
years before Christ, the earth’s form was no 
longer a matter of question, and the prob- 
lem had become to determine its szze. 


The Chaldean astronomers are said to have 
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taught that a man walking continually night 
and day might pass entirely around the earth 
in the space of a year, which would show 
that they had, by means unknown to us, 
formed a fairly correct estimate of its actual 
circumference. Eratosthenes, basing his. 
calculations upon the difference between the 
latitude of Syene, in Upper Egypt and that 
of Alexandria, as obtained from observation 
of the sun at the time of the solstice, com- 
puted the earth’s circumference at 250,000 
stadia, a measurement which Hipparchus, 
sixty years later thought should be increased 
by one-tenth of itself. But even these early 
estimates appear not to have been the first 
that were made by the Greek astronomers.. 
Aristotle, who lived in the fourth century 
before our era, insisted upon the spherical. 
figure of the earth, adducing evidence in 
support of this opinion, and adding that the 
mathematicians who tried to calculate the 
measure of its circumference made it to be 
about 400,000 stadia. It appears further, 
from his remarks in this connection, that 
even at that early day philosophers had per- 
ceived one important consequence of the 
earth’s round form. ‘‘ Wherefore we may 
judge,’’ he says, ‘‘ that those persons who 
connect the region in the neighborhood of 
the Pillars of Hercules (z. e. the Strait of 
Gibraltar) with that towards India and who 
assert that in this way the sea is one, do not 
assert things very improbable.’’ 

This idea, that the Atlantic Ocean, which 
washes the western shores of Europe, washes. 
also the eastern shores of Asia, was enter- 
tained by subsequent philosophers also— 
notably by Strabo and Seneca—as an appar- 
ently necessary consequence of the earth’s. 
form, until it was finally shown to be erro- 
neous, in a very unexpected manner, by the 
discovery of an intervening continent. 

It is the more surprising that any writer,. 
even the most careless, should pronounce a 
belief that the earth is round to have been 
‘‘novel’’ at the time of Columbus, when we 
consider that in the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy the. round earth occupies the 
centre of the universe, and about it circle, 
the planets and the starry heavens. One of 
the propositions demonstrated by Ptolemy 
in his astronomical treatise, known as the 
Almagest, whicli is still extant, is that the 
form of the earth is spherical ; and it is in- 
teresting to observe that among the proofs 
which he adduces, is one that is still 
employed in teaching this truth to chil- 
dren, although in an inverted form, viz., 
that to sailors approaching land from 
the sea the tops of mountains become visible 
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before the low lands, and that this happens 
no matter in what direction they may sail. 

These discoveries and theories of the Greek 
astronomers, and also the work of the Arab 
astronomers, who at a later period had recal- 
culated the size of the earth, were well 
known to Columbus. There were, besides, 
two books of travel, then comparatively 
recent, in which he took a great interest. 
One of these was the book of Marco Polo, 
who about two hundred years before his time 
had traveled in the eastern parts of Asia; 
the other was the “‘ Voiage and Travaille’’ 
of Sir John Mandeville. 

Sir John Mandeville had travelled—or at 
least professed to have travelled, for whether 
he did or not is still a debated question— 
over pretty much the whole of the known 
world. His book was published in manu- 
script about one hundred years before 
Columbus settled in Lisbon. One chapter 
of it has a special bearing upon the question 
we are now considering, and must have 
been read by Columbus with a very lively 
interest. Its heading reads: ‘‘ How the 
Earthe and the Sea ben of round Forme and 
Schapp, be pref of the Sterre that is clept 
Antartyk, that is fix in the Southe.’’’ Sir 
John discusses this proposition at length, 
going over ground that was then familiar 
to astronomers, and he adds, as a sort of 
corollary: ‘*‘ And men may well proven by 
experience and sotyle compassement of wytt, 
that gif a man found passages by Schippes 
that would go to serchen the Worlde, men 
might go by Schippe alle aboute the Worlde, 
and aboven and benethen.’’ Sir John goes 
even farther than this; he relates a story, 
which he had heard in his youth, of a man 
who traveled very far to the east and came 
finally to a small island, where he heard his 
own language spoken by plowmen calling 
to their oxen. The man was greatly fright- 
ened, and turned back towards his own 
country, which he finally regained. But 
some years afterwards, upon visiting a cer- 
tain island in the neighborhood of his home, 
he was astonished to recognize in it the very 
island at which he had ended his eastern 
journey. The story is, of course, apocry- 
phal; but it shows that in Mandeville’s 
time the feat of actually going around the 
earth was not regarded as chimerical. 

But to hold, theoretically, that a certain 
feat was possible—that a man might go about 
the earth, if he found passage for his ships 
—was a very simple matter, involving no 
danger ; it was another and a very different 
matter to procure the ships and to put the 
question to the test of actual trial. This is 
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what Columbus resolved to do; not, how- 
ever, until he had pursued a line of investi- 
gation, to decide upon the feasibility of the 
enterprise. ‘To the westward of Europe lay 
India; there could be no doubt of that. But 
how far to the westward? ‘This was a very 
important question ; and it was this question 
that Columbus set at work to decide. Its 
decision rested upon two conditions, both 
of them undetermined in his day, /frs¢, the 
size of the earth, and secondly, the extent of 
the continent of Asia to the eastward. It 
is, perhaps, fortunate for the fame of Colum- 
bus that upon both of these points he 
adopted wrung conclusions. He accepted, 
as the most reliable measurement of the 
earth, that of the Arabs, which is now known 
to have been too small; while in estimating 
the extent of Asia, he was misled by the 
extravagant accounts of Marco Polo. The 
conclusion at which he arrived finally, and 
in which he was sustained by the celebrated 
Florentine geographer Toscanelli, was that 
the known lands reckoned from the Azores, 
in the west, to the extreme eastern countries 
visited by Marco Polo, extended about two- 
thirds of the way around the globe. The 
intervening space was occupied by the 
unknown residue of Asia and by the Atlantic 
ocean, thus reduced to a comparatively 
narrow sea. In the opinion of Toscanelli, 
who sent him a chart of the eastern parts of 
Asia, constructed from the descriptions of 
Marco Polo, the distance from Portugal to 
the province of Mangi, near Cathay, was 
about 4,000 miles. Columbus himself was 
confident that the Atlantic could be crossed 
in a month’s voyage, and there was besides 
the possibility of meeting with intervening 
islands. 

The project once formed, there remained 
the Herculean task of putting it into execu- 
tion; but we must drop the story at this 
point. It is no detraction front the fame of 
Columbus that others had conceived as 


possible, what he demonstrated to be practi- 


cable. His glory consists, not in the con- 
ception, but in the execution of his great 
design—in the indomitable purpose with 
which for eighteen years he clung to it in 
the face of the most disheartening obstacles, 
until finally rewarded, not by success, for he 
did not reach India, but by a discovery 
which marks an epoch in the world’s history. 
We are apt, indeed, in view of what Colum- 
bus did accomplish, to lose sight of the fact 
that his voyage was really a failure ; his cal- 
culations proved to have been all wrong. 
But failure was, in his case, more glorious 
than would have been success. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, January, 1886. 


HE form of agreement between. Directors 
and Teachers has been shortened some- 
what in the latest edition of the School Laws 
and Decisions. It is published herewith in an- 
swer to a request from school officers: 


Form of Agreement between Directors and 
Teachers. 


It is agreed by and between... ..., 
teacher, and the Board of Directors of . 
school district, in county, that said 
Teacher shall, under the supervision and exclu- 
sive direction of said Board and their success- 
ors, but subject, nevertheless, to the visitation 
and lawful authority of the County Superin- 
tendent, teach in . . . school house for the 
term of . . . months, at a compensation of 

. . per month, to be paid . . .; reserving 
the right to the Board of Directors for the time 
being, to dismiss the said Teacher at any time 
whatever, for any of the causes specified in the 
twenty-third section of the act of May 8, 1854, 
entitled ‘‘An Act for the regulation and contin- 
uance of a system of education by common 
schools.” 

It is also agreed, that the fire shall be made 
or caused to be made, and the floor be regularly 
swept or caused to be swept, in said house, dur- 
ing said term by the said* . . the said Board 
providing the fuel and brushes therefor; and 
that the actual possession of the school house 
and premises before mentioned, shall remain 
and be considered by all parties as remaining 
and being, at all times, in said Board of Direc- 
tors and their successors. 

In witness whereof, The parties have here- 
unto set their hands and seals this . . day 

mE... 
+%&2 
President Board of Directors. 
» LS. + 
Teacher. 











Countersigned : 





Secretary of Board. 
——-_—__> 


DISCRETIONARY POWERS OF SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS. 


OPINION OF JUDGE FUTHEY, IN THE MATTER 
OF THE SCHOOL BOARD OF NEW LONDON, 
CHESTER COUNTY. 





HIS is an application to the Court under the 
provisions of the gth section of the act of May 
8th, 1854, relating to public schools. The peti- 
oners, taxable citizens of the New London 
chools District, ask, the Court to declare the 
eats of four of the directors of the public 
chools of that district vacant, and to appoint 
others in their stead. 
An answer has been filed by the directors 
and testimony taken by an examiner in rela- 





* Here insert the word ‘‘ Teacher,”’ or the word “‘ Board,”’ ac- 
cording to the understanding between the parties on this point. 





tion to the matters in controversy, which is now 
before the Court. 

It appears that previous to the year 1880 the 
school district, composed of the township of 
New London, was divided into four sub dis- 
tricts, with a school in each division. The num- 
ber of children in one of these sub-districts— 
that embracing the village of New London— 
becoming too large to be properly accommo- 
dated in one school, the district was divided in 
1880 and a new sub-district formed, which is 
known in these proceedings as No. 2. An old 
building in the new sub-district, which had for- 
merly been used as a school house, was rented 
and a school established, which has been in op- 
eration since that time. In 1884 the School Di- 
rectors, by a vote of 4 to 2, authorized the erec- 
tion of a new school house in sub-district No. 2 
and selected a lot for that purpose, and assessed 
a tax for the partial cost of erection. The two 
directors who voted in the negative resigned 
soon thereafter and others were appointed in 
their stead. 

The petition for the removal from office of 
the four directors who voted in the affirmative 
sets out that a school for the education of chil- 
dren in the township who are advanced in their 
studies is needed ; that the school room of the 
old New London Academy, not now occupied, 
can be had and has been tendered to the direc- 
tors at a nominal rent, and is suitable and con- 
veniently situated for the purpose ; that there is 
no necessity for the erection of the new house 
in question, as the establishment of the higher 
school would, by reason of its drawing pupils 
from the other schools, render it unnecessary ; 
and further, that the said academy building‘ 
which is convenient for the purpose of sub-district 
No. 2, can be had for the accommodation of that 
district, irrespective of a high school ; that the di- 
rectors refuse to establish a school of higher grade 
or to accept of a room inthe academy building for 
school No. 2, and have resolved to proceed to 
the erection of the new school house in question, 
and that such erection will impose an unneces- 
sary burden upon the tax-payers. 

The directors say they are not opposed to the 
establishment of a separate school of higher 
grade when the circumstances call for it, but 
that there are not pupils at present sufficiently 
advanced in their education to warrant the es- 
tablishment of a district school for tuition in 
the higher branches alone, and that there is 
urgent need of a new house in sub-district No. 2, 
by reason of the dilapidated and worn-out con- 
dition of the house at present occupied, and 
that a school is needed in that district even if a 
school of higher grade should be established 
for the whole township, and that the academy 
building is not properly situated to accommo- 
date No. 2, being on one side of the district, 
and that the lot on which it is proposed to erect 
the new building is near the centre of the dis- 
trict and the proper location for the school. 

The Act of Assembly of May 8th, 1854, sec- 
tion 23, provides that “the directors and con- 
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trollers of the respective districts shall have 
power to establish schools of different grades, 
and to determine into which school each pupil 
shall be admitted.”” We have rfo doubt that 
where the circumstances call for it and it is re- 
quired for the proper advancement in knowl- 
edge of the children of the district, it is the 
duty of the directors to properly grade the 
schools. The act of assembly says that ‘‘the 
board of directors of any district shall possess 
and exercise the following powers and perform 
the following duties, together with the other 
powers and duties given and enjoined by this 
act," and that enumerates certain powers and 
duties specifically by numbers, among them the 
power above-mentioned to establish schools of 
different grades. The duty of grading the schools 
is as obligatory upon directors, in districts conve- 
niently admitting of this arrangement and where 
it can be advantageously done, as it is to estab- 
lish them in sufficient numbers to educate all the 
children of proper age who may apply. 

The question however for the proper grading 
of schools and the manner in which it -shall be 
done, must necessarily be left in a great degree 
to the sound judgment of the directors. In 
‘determining whether schools of different grades 
-should be established or can be conveniently or 
-advantageously established, there are many 
things to be considered. In some cases it may 
‘be better that there should be but one class of 
‘schools, and the grades of study so arranged in 
each school that the pupils may have therein all 
the benefits of such advanced. education as the 
common schools can properly give. The popu- 
lation may not be sufficiently dense to warrant 
separate schools of different grades. In other 
cases it may be better that separate schools 
should be established for the more advanced 
pupils; At one time there may be no children 
or not a sufficient number of children so ad- 
vanced as to call for or warrant the mainten- 
ance of aseparate school of high grade; at an- 
other, there may be an urgent necessity for 
such school. In populous districts and towns it 
may be admissible that there should be a series 
of schools of different grades in order that the 
children of the district may enjoy the full bene- 
fit of the common school system. 

In the case before us the testimony shows a 
great diversity of sentiment on the subject 
among the people of the township, some saying 
that a school for advanced pupils is required, 
and should be at once established, and others, 
among them the four directors in question, that 
there is not a sufficient number of pupils so ad- 
vanced as to call for it or warrant its establishment 
atthistime. Citizens of intelligence, and who we 
may presume have the good of the schools at 
heart, differ as to the propriety or necessity of 
establishing such a school at the present time. * 

The Act of Assembly of May 8, 1854, Sec. 9, 
under which this proceeding is had, authorizes 
the Courts to vacate the seats of school direc- 
tors, and appoint others in their stead, when 
they refuse or neglect to perform any duty en- 
joined by law. If a case should be presented 
where directors refuse to grade schools when 
the best interests of the school district clearly 





‘differ from them in their conclusion. 











and undeniably require it, the Court would have 
power to remove them under the above provis- 
ion. We could not compel them by mandamus 
to perform their duty. The remedy, being speci- 
fied, must be followed. Jz ve Manheim town- 
ship, 5 Clark, 400. 

Where directors, however, have a discretion, 
the courts will not interfere with their exercise 
of it unless it plainly appears that they have 
abused it. A mere unwise or indiscreet exer- 
cise of their powers will not be interfered with. 
They will not be adjudged guilty of official mis- 
conduct unless the abuse of their discretion is 
clear. We must be liberal and generous to- 
wards their discretion in reviewing their exer- 
cise of it, for a strict and jealous supervision 
would be fatal to the discretion itself. Freeman 
vs. School Directors, 1 Wright, 385. Wharton 
vs. School Directors, 6 Ib., 358. Heard ws. 
School Directors, 9 Ib., 93. /# ve Morrisville 
School District, 3 Philadelphia, 181. Jz re 
Derry Township School District, 2° Pearson, 24. 
Snavely vs. School Directors, 1 Lancaster Law 
Review, 9. /# re School Directors of Wilkes- 
barre, Ib., 268. 

We have examined carefully the testimony 
in the case we are considering, and we cannot 
say that the directors have plainly neglected or 
refused to perform their duty in failing to estab- 
lish a separate school of higher grade than 
those already in existence. They have consid- 
ered and acted upon the question, and the testi- 
mony will not warrant us in saying that they 
have abused their powers and that their removal 
is called for. It does not matter that we may 
The cir- 
cumstances do not call for any opinion from us 
with reference to the wisdom or unwisdom of 
their action. 

It is agreed, if the Court should not deem it 
wise to remove the directors by reason of their 
failure to establish a separate school for more 
advanced pupils, that their action in declining to 
accept of at room in the Academy building in 
Sub-Distric No. 2 and resolving to erect a new 
school house therein, and in levying a tax to 
pay for its erection, is, under the circumstances, 
an abuse of their powers and prejudicial to the 
interests of the community, and that they should 
be restrained from proceeding with the erection 
of the contemplated building. 

While we need not consider this question in 


| the present application, yet as the testimony be- 


fore us is probably all we would have if the 
question were directly presented as a motion 
for an injunction, we will intimate our views 
with regard to it, as it may save further litigation. 

There is no doubt of the power of the Courts 
to restrain school directors by injunction when 
they are acting or propose to act contrary to 
law, or are abusing the discretion given them. 
Such acts would be misfeasance, which the 
Courts may prevent. Judicial authority may 
be invokéd to restrain the illegal acts of school 
directors, as it may be to restrain wrong-doing 
by any otherclass of men. The equity powers 
of the Court extend to “the prevention or re- 
straint of the commission or continuance of acts 
contrary to law and prejudicial to the interests 
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of the community or the rights of individuals.” 
In re Morrisville School District, supra. Jn re 
Wharton School District, supra. 

Ought we, however, to restrain the directors 
from erecting the new building, if they in their 
judgment think it best todo so? That a school 
house for this sub-district other than the one 
heretofore used is needed we may reasonably 
assume. The directors have power to ‘‘cause 
suitable lots of ground to be procured, and suitable 
buildings to be erected, purchased or rented for 
school houses.”” The question is whether a new 
house should be erected or a room in the acad- 
emy building rented. The directors favor the 
erection of a new building in the centre of the 
district rather than to rent a room in the acad- 
emy building, which is situated on one side of 
the district. 

Of the witnesses called, some favor the erec- 
tion of a new building, others say there is no 
occasion to put the township to the expense 
when a suitable room can be had sufficiently 
convenient at a low rent. It appears further 
that three of the directors live in this sub-dis- 
trict, and it is alleged they are influenced by 
personal considerations in favor of the erection 
of anew building. This is denied by them. 

The necessity for the erection of a new school 
house and the eligibility of a site are matters 
entrusted by law to the discretion of the direc- 
tors, and it is their province to say whether 
they will build or not. If they abuse this dis- 
cretion and act contrary to what is manifestly 
their duty, the Courts can interfere to prevent 
such action. But to warrant interference by in- 
junction with the exercise of power and discre- 
tion specially entrusted to them by the Legisla- 
ture, there should bea clear case of abuse of 
power and injury to the district. The case 
should be free from doubt. It must not be a 
mere matter of judgment whether one course 
rather than another should be pursued, and 
about which minds may reasonably differ. 
Hughes vs. School Directors, 2 Legal Record. 
Rep. 158; Rittenhouse vs. Creasy, % Kulp, 241; 
Com. rex. rel. vs. Williamson, 10 Philadelphia, 
490. Even ifthere is an unwise exercise of power 
or error of judgment, not amounting to an abuse 
of their discretion, we cannot interfere. Chief 
Justice Woodward, in Wharton ws. School Direc- 
tors, supra, says. “If the directors refuse to per- 
form their duties the Court can compel them; if 
they transcend their power, the Court can correct 
them ; but if they exercise their unquestionable 
powers unwisely, there is no judicial remedy.” 

We cannot say, taking the testimony as a 
whole, that these directors have abused their 
discretion in resolving to erect a new school 
house on the lot selected by them, rather than 
to occupy a room in'the academy building. 

We have only to say, in conclusion, that di- 
rectors of common schools, acting as they do in 
a public capacity, and entrusted as they are 
with a large discretion in the performance of 
their duties, should allow no party or selfish 
spirit or purely personal considerations to gov- 
ern them, but that they should act for the best 
interests of the districts which they represent. 
They should realize that a grave and important 
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trust is in their hands, and endéavor, so far as 
they personally can, by the use of proper means, 
to elevate the standard of scholarship in their 
midst and to fit the children whose education is 
confided to them to properly take their places 
in the great drama of life. 

We feel assured that these .directors, appreci- 
ating their position and having a knowledge of 
the sentiments and wants of the people, will al- 
low no unworthy or narrow spirit to influence 
them in the performance of the trust committed 
to them, but will act solely with an eye to the 
public welfare. 

The complaint is dismissed, the complainants 
to pay the costs of the Examiner and Clerk of 
the Courts. 
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COLLECTING TAXES. 


An Act regulating the Collection of Taxes in 
the several Boroughs and Townships of this 
Commonwealth. 


Sce. 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the qualified 
electors of each borough and township in this 
Commonwealth shall, on the third Tuesday of 
February of each year hereafter, elect an officer, 
to be styled collector of taxes, whose term of 
office shall commence on the first Monday of 
April next after his election. 

Sec. 2. The courts of quarter sesSions shall 
have power to fill, by appointment, all vacancies . 
in said office, within their respective counties. 
And, if any person elected to fill said office shall 
fail to give bond and qualify as hereinafter pro- 
vided, on or before the fourth day of the term 
of said court next ensuing his election, the said 
court shall declare his office vacant and appoint 
a suitable person, resident in the proper borough 
or township, to fill the same. 

Sec. 3. The collector of taxes shall, before he 
enters upon the duties of his office, take and 
subscribe an oath of office, and file the same in 
the office of the court of quarter sessions of the 
proper county, and shall also enter into a bond 
to the Commonwealth, in double the probable 
amount of taxes that will come into his hands, 
with at least two sufficient sureties; said bond to 
be approved, by the said coyrt or a judge there- 
of in vacation, and filed in the office of the 
clerk of said court; the condition of which bond 
shall be, that the said collector shall well and 
truly collect and pay over or account for, ac- 
cording to law, the whole amount of taxes 
charged and assessed in the duplicates which 
shall be delivered to him. 

Sec. 4. The several county, borough, town- 
ship, SCHOOL, poor, and other authorities now 
empowered, and which may hereafter be em- 
powered, to levy taxes within the several bor- 
oughs and townships of this Commonwealth, 
shall, on or before the first day of August of 
each year after the first election of collector of 
taxes under this act, issue their respective dupli- 
cates of taxes assessed to the collector of taxes 
of their respectlve boroughs and townships, with 
their warrants attached, directing and author- 
izing him to collect the same, but road taxes may 
be worked out as heretofore: Provided, That 
such special and other road taxes as may be 
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lawful and necessary to collect in money, may, 
at the discretion of the supervisors of road com- 
missioners, be placed in the hands of the col- 
lector of taxes, with their warrant for collection 
by him; for which he shall receive five per 
centum of the amount collected by him, or the 
same may be collected by the supervisors or 
road commissioners as heretofore. Provided 
further, That the limitations in this act, as to 
time and the requirements hereof relating to 
keeping an alphabetical list of persons charged 
with taxes, shall not apply to road taxes. 

Sec. 5. The collector of taxes shall have all 
the power for the collection of said taxes, during 
his term of office, heretofore vested in collectors 
of county taxes under existing laws, and be sub- 
ject to the same liabilities and penalties for 
neglect or violation of the duties of his office. 

Sec. 6. The collector of taxes shall provide an 
appropriate book, the cost of which shall be 
allowed to him in the settlement of his accounts, 
in which he shall enter in alphabetical order the 
names of all persons charged with taxes in the 
duplicates aforesaid, and showing the amount 
of such tax charged against each person, which 
book shall be at all times open to the inspection 
of each taxpayer, and shall be delivered by the 
collector of taxes at the expiration of his term 
to his successor in office. 

Sec. 7. Where any duplicate of taxes assessed 
is issued and delivered to the collector of taxes, 
it shall be the duty of said collector to give 
public notice as soon thereafter as conveniently 
can be done, by at least ten written or printed 
notices, to be posted in as many public places 
in different parts of the township or borough, 
that said duplicate has been issued and delivered 
to him; and all persons who shall within sixty 
days from the date of said notice make payment 
of any taxes charged against them in said dupli- 
cate, shall be entitled to a reduction of five per 
centum from the amount thereof; and all persons 
who shall fail to make payment of any taxes 
charged against them in said duplicate for six 
months after notice given as aforesaid, shall be 
charged five per cent. additional on the taxes 
charged against them, which shall be added 
thereto by said collector of taxes and collected 
by him. 

Sec. 8. The collector of taxes shall, in person 
or by some person duly authorized, be in at- 
tendance for the purpose of receiving and re- 


ceipting for taxes on Thursday, Friday and~ 


Saturday of each week, during the last two 
weeks of said sixty days, between the hours of 
two o'clock and six o’clock in the afternoon, at 
his residence, or some other place in the proper 
township or borough, to be designated by him in 
the notice aforesaid. 

See. 9. The collector of taxes shall collect the 
taxes charged in said duplicates, and pay over 
the same to the respective treasurers or author- 
ities entitled thereto, after deducting his com- 
mission for the collection thereof, which is here- 
by fixed at two per centum on all taxes paid to 
him on which an abatement of five per centum 
is allowed, and at five per centum on all taxes 
afterwards collected: Provided, That where the 
total amount of taxes charged on a duplicate is 
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less than one thousand dollars, the said collector 
shall receive three per centum on all taxes paid 
to him on which an abatement of five per 
centum is allowed. 

Sec. to. Exonerations may be made by the 
authorities and in same manner as heretofore. 

Sec. 11. The accounts of collectors of taxes. 
shall be settled by township or borough auditors. 
of the proper township or borough, and he shall 
state a separate account for each different tax 
collected by him; but collectors of county and 
State taxes shall settle with the county com- 
missioners as heretofore. 

Sec. 12. Taxes charged upon unseated lands 
shall not be collected by the collectors of taxes, 
but shall be certified and returned by the several 
authorities levying the same to the county com- 
missioners, to be collected as heretofore. 

Sec. 13. So much of all general acts hereto- 
fore passed as is inconsistent herewith, is hereby 
repealed, but this act shall not apply to any taxes 
the collection of which is regulated by a local law. 

Approved, June 25th, A. D. 1885. 


= 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ARMSTRONG. — Sup’t Stockdill: Wherever 
good wages are paid I find the best teachers. 
We have some directors that never visit the 
schools and do not know what their teachers 
are doing, and when the next term comes 
around they employ the same ones without 
knowing the character of the work done before. 
All that I can do is to mark their certificates in 
“‘ practice’ according to what they have done; 
but some never look at the grade in “ practice.” 
When they are marked “3,” directors should 
not employ them. As ageneral thing, we never 
had better teachers. 

BLAIR.—Sup’t Likens: Arbor day was ob- 
served in a number of districts, teachers and 
scholars taking an active part in the exercises. 
Many schools heard from, and more than 1000 
trees planted. The good seed is sown and we 
hope it may bring forth an abundant harvest. 
I have visited the schools of Hollidaysburg and 
Tyrone, and find them in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The directors of Tyrone are progressive 
and energetic men. They have caught the 
spirit of improvement, remodeled all the rooms 
in their building, and added a heating and 
ventilating apparatus at a cost of $1,000. We 
have organized joint District Institutes in Wil- 
liamsburg, Martinsburg, Newry and Bellwood. 
Our teachers are doing good work. 

CAMBRIA.—Sup’t Strayer; Lower Yoder, 
Tunnel Hill, Taylor, Cambria township, Clear- 
field, Jackson, Upper Yoder, Conemaugh town- 
ship and Reade have built new houses. They 
have all been supplied with good patent furni- 
ture. The directors of Millville have repaired 
two of their commodious brick buildings, and 
have secured a competent corps of teachers; 
their schools are in good condition. The new 
branch, Physiology, is generally introduced, and 
we hope to see it taught in the proper manner. 
A number of schools reported Arbor Day exer- 
cises. The County Institute was held in Ebens- 
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burg. A severe snow-storm prevailed during 
the entire week—the first of the season—making 
the roads entirely unfit for travel; yet we en- 
rolled 166 teachers. The lecture on Tuesday 
evening by State Sup’t Higbee was attended by 
the largest audience of the week. The Institute 
decided by a unanimous vote to hold the annual 
Institute of 1886 during the month of October— 
before the general opening of the schools. This 
is in accordance with our experience of ’83 and 
’84, when we had the largest and most success- 
ful meetings ever held in the county. 
CAMERON.—Sup't Pearsall: The County In- 
stitute, held at Driftwood, was a success in 
every particular. All the teachers but one were 
present. We have announced our intention of 
holding examinations in Physiology and Hy- 
giene in every school of the county near the 
close of the present term. The work done in 
this branch is quite satisfactory. 
CARBON.—Sup’t Snyder: The directors of 
Banks township have made marked improve- 
ments in their school buildings during vacation ; 
all of them were repainted, new slate blackboards 
were placed in all the rooms, and a new wing 
was added to the Beaver Meadows building. 
The directors of Mauch Chunk township erected 
a very neat and comfortable*building at Hackle 
Burney, and refurnished two school-houses dur- 
ing vacation. The High School building at 
Weatherly has had steam-heating apparatus 
put in, and new furniture placed in the High 
School room. Very interesting exercises were 
held at Lehighton on Arbor Day. The large 
school hall was filled. In addition to the ex- 
cellent programme presented by the different 
schools, appropriate addresses were delivered 
by Rev. Stibitz, Rev. Gross, the County Super- 
intendent and the Principal. 
CHESTER—Sup’t Harvey : North Coventry has 
just completed her sixth and last new school- 
house. Three of these have two fine large 
rooms each; all are pleasantly warmed by 
heaters in the basement, and nicely yentilated. 
All the rooms are furnished with’ excellent 
patent furniture and supplied with suitable ap- 
paratus. This district a few years ago, was con- 
sidered one of the most backward; now, how- 
ever, it is one of the first inthe county in school 
matters. I trust South Coventry, seeing the 
good work done by her sister district, will catch 
something of her inspiration. 
CLInTON.—Sup’t McCloskey: Mill Hall has 








enclosed its school grounds with a neat and 
substantial fence, papered the Grammar School 
room, and placed new stoves in all the rooms. 
his is a move in the right direction, and we 
hope that many Boards will follow this ex- 
ample. Beech Creek. and Flemington have 
hrown out their old desks, and put in patent 
miture. I have prepared a graded course of 
study for the schools of the county. The County 
stitute was held at Lock Haven. Notwith- 
anding the great snow storm that continued 
Or more than three days, the average atten- 
lance was 122 out of 140 engaged in teaching, 
vhich speaks well for the teachers of Clinton 
inder the new law. The instruction was very 
nteresting and profitable, and the Institute was 
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in every way (except financially) a decided suc- 
cess. Dr. E. E. Higbee very agreeably sur- 
prised us on Directors’ Day, and gave us one 
of his speeches, always so acceptable. 

COLUMBIA.—Sup't Grimes: Miss Gertie La- 
shelle, one of the most successful teachers in 
the county, resigned her position as primary 
teacher in the Catawissa schools, to accept the 
principalship of the Model school at the Blooms- 
burg State Normal. The Normal school is ina 
very flourishing condition. In order to meet the 
growing demands of its patrons the trustees 
have arranged to erect a two-story brick build- 
ing. 

CRAWFORD.—Sup’t Sturdevant: At the an- 
nual Institute the county was divided into six 
districts for local Institutes. Meetings have 
been called, practical programmes adopted, and 
no efforts will be spared to insure success. 

DAUPHIN. — Sup’t McNeal: An assistant 
teacher has recently been employed for the 
Lykens schools. This has been done to relieve 
the grammar school, which is very much 
crowded, and to give the principal, Mr. Sweeny, 
more time for supervision. The Philharmonic 
Society of this borough has granted to the 
public schools, the free use of their library 
containing about one thousand (1000) vol- 
umes. Mr. Watson,principal of the Wicon- 
isco schools, and his corps of teachers, re- 
cently held a festival by which sufficient funds 
were realized to purchase a set of Johnson’s 
Cyclopedia. The directors of this district, 
during vacation, furnished six school rooms 
with slate boards. Williams has repaired the 
Dayton school-house, and supplied it with slate 
boards. Millersburg recently engaged the 
Ellis Family for an evening entertainment from 
which the schools realized about twenty (20) 
dollars. The money will be invested in books 
or apparatus. 

ERIE.—Sup’t Morrison: The .annual Insti- 
tute, held in North East, was very successful. 
Sup’t H. S. Jones, Miss Belle Thomas, of Nor- 
mal Park, Ills., and Miss R. R. Benn, of Edin- 
boro S. N.S., were the instructors, and they 
did noble work for the teachers of Erie county. 

FoREST.—Sup’t Hillard: So far the study of 
Physiology and Hygiene has met with the ap- 
proval of the patrons of our schools. Teachers 
not qualified in this branch are studying it. 
Jenks, Howe, Harmony, Hickory and Kingsley 
have each placed a copy of a standard work on 


_the subject in each school for the use of the 


teachers in private study and in giving oral 
instruction. In addition to this Jenks has 
placed one copy each of ‘‘Good Manners,” 
and “ Practical Work in the School-room”’ in 
each school for the purpose of oral instruction. 
Arbor Day was not observed, but it, no doubt, 
will be next spring, if the frost be out of the 
ground at the time. 

INDIANA.—Sup’t Cochran: The directors of 
Greene have contracted for a new house in the 
Leasure district, to be completed by September, 
1886. Owing to the large number of new 
pupils the Board at Blairsville has employed 
another teacher, Miss Fannie -Paull, who, for a 
number of years, has been teaching in a Kinder- 
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garten in Illinois. Institutes were held during 
one month in eighteen townships. Our teachers 
have taken hold of this matter and intend to 
make a success of it if possible. It is with 
deep sorrow that we record the death of 
Samuel B. Work, of East Mahoning township, 
which occurred October 8th, under the most 
distressing circumstances. During a thunder- 
storm on that afternoon he took shelter under 
alarge oak tree and was there but a short time 
when he was struck by lightning and instantly 
killed. He was one of our most successful 
teachers, a young man of much promise and 
sterling worth. The funeral was one of the largest 
ever witnessed in that community. 

JuntaTA.—Sup’t Auman: Many changes in 
teachers were made, a wrong practice except in 
case of failure during previous term. I take 
every opportunity to advise that a continuous 
term with the same teacher is greatly to be pre- 
ferred. The new brick school-house in Turbett 
township is occupied, and is one of the finest 
of its class, and the best in the district. Bells 
have been placed on Smith's and Delaware Hill 
school-houses, in Delaware township, by the 
teachers and pupils, at a cost of $40.17. I have 
visited nearly all the schools in the county once. 
Many of them are doing better work than last 
year, while a few have fallen back. The direc- 
tors of Port Royal borough have supplied their 
schools with Pelton’s outline maps. The Gap 
school-house in Spruce Hill and the Rock in 
Beale township have been repainted and re- 
paired, a great improvement, adding much to 
the appearance of the buildings and to the com- 
fort of the children. 

LACKAWANNA.—Sup’t Davis: The schools in 
the mining districts have been greatly crowded 
during the past month. Many primary teachers 
report an average of 80 to 100. A successful 
Local institute was held at Clark’s Green, Oct. 
31st. Sup’t L, R. Fowler, of Dunmore, and J. 
Elliot Ross, of Scranton, addressed the teachers; 
the latter lectured in the evening. Two new 
school-houses have just been completed, one at 
Dickson city, and the other at Glenwood borough. 
Two teachers are employed in each building. 

LANCASTER.—Sup’t Brecht: Goodville dedi- 
cated its new two-story brick school building in 
the presence of a large assemblage of school 
friends. The school has been graded during 
the year. Since the middle of October we have 
had the County Institute—one of the best sup- 
ported ever held—and three local Institutes at 
Brickerville, Manheim and Mt. Jov, respec- 
tively. At the last county Institute the county 
was divided into eleven permanent Institute 
districts, with time and place of meeting in each 
district designated. These local gatherings are 
opened on a Friday evening with a general ed- 
ucational meeting, and continued on the Satur- 
day following with strictly professional exercises. 
The people and press have given us a gen- 
erous support; teachers and directors lend their 
presence and encouragement to the furtherance 
of our purpose. Among the measures taken up 
are those of establishing a Teachers’ County 
Library, and of putting a small library into each 
school by procuring aid from the directors of 
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the respective districts. The plan has been 
submitted to a number of educational friends, 
including School Boards, with the universal ver- 
dict that the movement is feasible. The number 
of trees planted in our school yards on both Arbor 
Days aggregates 2,100, and the number planted 
at home by pupils and patrons, as estimated by 
teachers, approximates 1600. Lancaster county, 
therefore, through its rural sections, planted 
about 3.500 trees. An immediate result of tree- 
planting is the enclosing of yards with a good 
strong fence. Where a dozen or more trees 
were planted in one yard, the teacher in charge 
had a draft made specifying the sfo/, kind, and 
name given, of every tree planted. The plant- 
ing throughout the county was celebrated by 
appropriate exercises. 

LAWRENCE.—Sup’t Sherrard: Two educa- 
tional meetings were held during the month, 
one at Enon Valley, and one in Union township. 
At the former, Sup’t Reed, of Beaver county, 
and a number of Beaver county teachers were 
present and took part in the discussion. A large 
number of citizens were present and participated. 
The directors of Little Beaver have selected a 
very excellent corps of teachers, all of whom 
were present. The subject of outline maps, 
globes, etc., was di&cussed, the directors show- 
ing a desire to place them in the schools. 

LEHIGH.—Sup't Knauss: A _ meeting of 
teachers and directors was held in each town- 
ship before the opening of the schools. These 
meetings were attended by all the teachers with 
very few exceptions, and frequently by the full 
The importance of these 
meetings may partly be judged from the fonow- 
ing abstracts from circular issued to teachers 
and directors in advance of the meetings: 

Order of Business.—1. Transaction of official 
business; 2. The Directors’ part. Special An- 
nouncements; 3. The teachers’ part. Questions 
and remarks; 4. The Superintendent's part. 
Physiology will receive special attention; 5. 
The schools in general; 6. Miscellaneous, in- 
cluding branches of study, Physiology, etc. 
Physiology and Hygiene received attention 
under the following heads: 1. A compulsory 
study ; 2. Howto make oom for it on the course 
of study and the school programme; 3. What 
grades should use a text-book ; 4. To whom it 
should be taught orally; 5. What should be 
taught; 6. How frequently exercises or recita- 
tions should be had; 7. How to introduce text- 
books on the subject ; 8. How to teach the sub- 
ject. A number of new school-houses were 
dedicated with appropriate exercises in the 
presence of large audiences. We propose to 
hold eight local Institutes during the present 
term. The first was held October 31st, at Cop- 
lay, and was attended by sixty teachers and ten 
directors, as well as by a large number of citi- 
izens. The annual Institute, held at Allentown, 
was attended by every teacher engaged in the 
public schools of the county, by seventy-six 
directors, and by a very large number of other 
interested educational friends. It was a decided 
success, and is pronounced by those able to 
judge, ‘‘the best Institute ever held in the 
county.” Upper Milford is supplying all its 
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schools with natural slate for blackboards: 
Lynn is doing the same for a number of its 
schools. These are steps in the direction of 
true economy, and are worthy of imitation in 
other districts. 

LUZERNE.—Sup't Coughlin: My visits to a 
number of schools were very satisfactory. Many 
changes in teachers had been made at the be- 
ginning of ‘the term, and naturally some anx- 
iety was felt respecting the result. I am pleased 
to state, however, that in almost every case im- 
provement was made by thechange and very sat- 
isfactory results are promised for the year. Pleas- 
ant Valley district particularly deserves mention 
for the very efficient work now being done in 
its schools. No favoritism is shown by the 
Board in the selection of teachers; the welfare 
of the children seems to be uppermost in the 
minds of the directors, and, as a very good 
corps of teachers has been secured, good results 
must follow. 

LYCOMING. —Sup’t Lose: At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Teachers’ Exchange, 
some fifty teachers were present. The work 
proposed and arrangements to be made for the 
County Institute were fully discussed, and such 
action taken as seemed best to Superintendent 
and teachers. In the matter of Physiology and 
Hygiene, it was found that the methods for 
teaching this branch, and its arrangement in 
the programme, varied greatly. The teachers 
were cautioned to prepare themselves for diffi- 
culties in teaching this subject, and were ad- 
vised to bear in mind that the spirit of the law 
contemplates the giving of prominence to the ef- 
fects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and nar- 
cotics upon the human system. Five educa- 
tional meetings were held in as many different 
townships, after I had visited all the schools in 
the respective districts. These meetings lasted 
about two and a half hours each (in the even- 
ing), and were taken up in discussing plans 
for the improvement of the schools. The 
directors, teachers and myself being present, 
we had all who officially represent the schools, 
and so, when any question had been argued 
to a definite conclusion, some action was usually 
taken on it by the Board. Part of the time was 
taken up by the Superintendent in talking of the 
good and bad methods used in the schools. I 
think meetings of this kind can be made to do 
a great deal of good. 

McKean.—Sup’t Campbell: The principal 
event of the month was the County Institute. 
The regular work done by Profs. Ogden and 
Beard, and our own teachers, was of the most 
valuable character, and our teachers generally 
characterize it as the best we have had. The 
advantages of a graded course of study for the 
County were presentéd and a number of schools 
have adopted it. A County Reading Circle was 
organized with a view of becoming part of the 
State Circle. The association at Eldred was a 
successful gathering. The attendance was good 
and the interest, manifested by the teachers, 
commendable. State Sup’t Higbee gave us an 
excellent talk on the Common Schools of the 
State. Mr. Mayo, in his address of welcome, 
took strong ground and showed himself an en- 
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thusiastic friend of the common schools. It is 
to be lamented that there are not more directors 
like him. 

MERCER.—Sup’t McCleery: Two houses in 
Sandy Creek have been reseated with the best 
patent furniture ; two others have been repaired. 
In Springfield one house has been enlarged; 
in New Vernon one school has been graded. 
The directors of Coolspring have purchased the 
Andrews’ globes tor each of their schools. 
Shenango and Greene have furnished text-books 
in Physiology and Hygiene free to the pupils. 
The teachers of Shenango have organized a 
District Institute, to meet twice a month, on 
Saturday afternoon and evening, the afternoon 
for the discussion of methods, and the evening 
for such subjects as will interest the parents more 
particularly. 

MIFFLIN.—Sup’t Owens: In my visits thus 
far Thave found the teachers working with earn- 
estness, although in the country districts the 
schools are still small. Decatur has built a fine 
double house at Lilleyville, and seated it with 
patent furniture. Derry and Wayne have each 
built a new house, with patent furniture. I am 
glad to note that our people are becoming much 
interested in tree-planting. Quite a number of 
trees were planted on Arbor Day. Our County 
Institute was well attended during the latter 
part of the week ; out of 116 teachers, 109 were 
present. Our teachers never manifested more 
interest in the work than at this session, and 
many went away with new inspiration. The 
exhibit of drawings, paintings, fancy-work, etc., 
of the pupils surpassed our most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and reflects much credit on the 
teachers for the special efforts they made in this 
direction, as well as on the pupils for their 
hearty codperation. Their work was excep- 
tionally fine and was greatly admired by the 
hundreds of patrons and friends who visited 
the room. 

NORTHAMPTON—Sup’t Werner: Two Local 
Institutes were held this month, one a _ joint- 
meeting at Coplay, with about sixty teachers in 
attendance from the counties of Lehigh and 
Northampton. A large number of citizens were 
also present. The people of Coplay and Stemton 
are taking an active interest in the cause of 
education. We also held a number of educa- 
tional meetings, looking to the establishment of 
a State Normal school in the 4th District, to be 
located at Pen-Argyl. Nineteen thousand dol- 
lars have been subscribed, and others expressed 
their willingness to help the good cause. The 
location cannot be surpassed in the seven 
counties composing this district. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. — Sup’t Wolverton: I 
believe this county is doing better than in any 
previous year of my experience; longer terms 
and higher salaries have done this for the most 
part. I feel much encouraged. About 150 to 
175 trees wete planted on the last Arbor Day. 
Chillisquaque township is putting forth special 
efforts to improve her schools, and is succeeding 
in the same. A local Institute held there last 
month was a success. 

PERRY.—Sup’t Aumiller : Arbor Day has been 
generally observed throughout the county. A 
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circular was issued to the teachers, and the re- 
sults it is accomplishing are truly gratifying. 

PIKE.—Sup’t Kipp: Greene district has just 
completed a neat new building at Coreyville. 
It has been furnished with the best of improved 
furniture. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Sup’t James: The County 
Institute, held at Montrose, was more faithfully 
attended than any in five years. The repeal of 
the ‘‘ Time and Wages” act did not hurt our 
attendance. Class Drill work continues a most 
popular feature of the Institute. A directors’ 
organization, to meet in a separate room for one 
half day, and with the Institute a half day, was 
this year thoroughly effected; nearly forty 
directors were present. A series of papers pre- 
sented by directors and followed by discussions 
aroused much enthusiastic interest. Dept. Sup't 
Henry Houck aided in making the directors’ 
meeting the success it was. 

T10GA.—Sup’t Cass: Quite a number of our 
schools observed Arbor Day, and many of the 
children planted trees at their homes. Several 
hundred trees were set out through the influ- 
ence of the schools. Very many people thought 
it the wrong time of year, but decided to try the 
experiment, hoping it might prove successful. 
We have had some difficulty in filling all our 
schools with teachers, owing to the fact that so 
many of them are attending school. This is a 
very hopeful feature of our work. We hope 
those Boards who have seen fit to pay such low 
wages and have their teachers ‘“‘ board around,”’ 
will take this matter into consideration and make 
different arrangements next year, so that they 
may be able to secure the best teachers. Those 
districts which pay upwards of thirty dollars a 
month and let the teachers board themselves, 
have, as a rule, the best teachers and schools. 
The annual Institute was held this month, and 
we flatter ourselves that it was the most profitable 
session we have had the pleasure to hold. 
Never did the teachers take so much interest; 
some of them driving from twenty-five to thirty 
miles in a terrible storm in order to be there the 
first day, and I need not say that they remained 
for the week. 

Union.—Sup’t Johnson: Text books on 
Physiology and Hygiene have been adopted by 
all the districts in the county. The pupils are 
taking hold of the new study without much 
apparent friction. The School Board of Lime- 
stone township has’ purchased a sufficient num- 
ber of Physiologies for all the schools in the 
district, and, as a result, the requirements of the 
law are literally carried out. As a rule, our 
teachers are energetic and faithful. Weexpect 
good results to follow our County Institute and 
educational meetings. 

VENANGO.—Sup’t Lord: The borough of 
Siverlyville has added two rooms to its old 
building this fall, and has now one of the finest 
four-roomed school-houses in the county. Canal, 
Jackson, and Cherry Tree have each erected a 
new and good building this season, and Rich- 
land has seated the Nickleville house with pat- 
ent furniture. 

WARREN.—Sup'’t Arird: The Sheffield Board 
has supplied each school with Webster's Una- 





bridged Dictionary. Another room has been 
added to the Stoneham school-house for the 
primary grades; also at Old Clarendon. In 
Pittsfield the directors have ordered District 
Institutes to be held once a month. As far as 
I have visited the schools, they are without 
exception doing well. Owing to an increase in 
the number of pupils at Garfield, a school of 
two grades was started. About 250 trees have 
been planted since October Ist. 
WAYNE.—Sup’t Kennedy: A new school- 


-house has been built in Palmyra township, 


The past summer has been one of special ac- 
tivity on the part of School Boards in regard to 
school furniture. More houses have been re- 
furnished this year than for four or five years 
previous. The directors and teachers of Clin- 
ton have reorganized the Township Institute, 
and will meet monthly. The first meeting, held 
at Aldenville, October 20, was well attended, 
and gave assurance of interesting meetings in 
the future. 

WyominG.—Sup't Keeler: A large number 
of schools are supplied with improved furniture. 
New houses have been built in Northmoreland, 
Nicholson, and Washington townships. The 
school-house of Nicholson borough has been 
repaired, and is now in excellent condition. 
Improvements have also been made in the 
Tunkhannock, Ind. and Temple school-houses 
in Northmoreland township. 

YORK.—Sup’t Williams: If I may judge from 
the attendance and interest of teachers in the 
local Institutes, our schools will be better than 
ever. The topics considered at these meetings 
were the best methods of teaching primary 
reading, orthography and penmanship. 

BRISTOL.—Sup’t (Miss) Booz: Our teachers 
attended the Institute at Doylestown the entire: 
week. Two directors were present on Direc- 
tors’ Day. The School Board has adopted 
Smith’s Physiology as a text-book in the “ new 
branch.” The primary schools being crowded, 
an additional department was organized during 
the month. Nearly all our teachers have be- 
come members of the Bucks County Reading 
Circle; one director also belongs, and is Pres- 
ident of our meetings, which are held twice a 
month for review of the work. These meetings 
are very interesting and profitable. Other di- 
rectors propose joining. 

CARBONDALE.—Sup't Forbes: As previously 
noted, our school grounds are not in proper con- 
dition for tree-planting ; consequently nothing 
was done toward the observance of ‘‘Autumn 
Arbor Day,’”—not a tree planted, not an exer- 
cise of any kind to show that we even knew 
there was such a day recommended by the 
Department. In the city, during the year, about 
200 shade trees were planted by householders ; 
and about 350 fruit trees, besides a very large 
number of shrubs and vines. Anything like 
exact information on the subject is not easily 
obtained. In future we hope to do better, but I 


dare not promise, as we are not a very enthu-\ 


siastic people. 
CHESTER.—Sup’t Foster: The semi-monthly 
institute of the school teachers of Chester was 


never better attended, or gave more promise of 
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usefulness, than now. It has attracted a num- 
ber of pupils of the next graduating class of 
the high school, whoattend its sessions regularly. 
We have just introduced steam heating into two 
of our largest buildings, and find it a great im- 
provement on the old method. Our teachers 
are receiving a systematic course of instruction 
in Physiology and Hygiene at the semi-monthly 
meetings of the District Institute, and this is 
supplemented by lectures on the subject by the 
city physicians. The plan of presenting this 
topic to the children orally, has served to de- 
velop interest and tact on the part of the teachers, 
and has awakened enthusiasm on the part of 
the scholars. 

COLUMBIA.—Sup’'t Ames: I began my work 
here in 1875. In the ten years of my supervis- 
ion of the schools of Columbia, the enrollment 
has increased from 847 to 1545; the average 
attendance from 699 to 1401; the percentage of 
attendance from 84 to 96. These figures are 
taken from the reports for September of 1875 
and 1885 respectively. In comparing these re- 
ports, another fact has struck me which is espe- 
cially gratifying. While the percentage of at- 
tendance for the boys was 8 per cent. less than 
for the girls in 1875, this year it is precisely the 
same. The boys are interested in their schools. 
I feel devoutly thankful for the good results, 
which, under the blessing of a kind Providence, 
have been: achieved. If there is any honor, let 


it be given to the teachers who have been so 
earnest and faithful. 

CorryY.—Sup’t Colegrove: The large atten- 
dance in the Junior grade has made it necessary 


to open another room. Until last year two 
rooms were sufficient to contain that grade, now 
four are required. This is gratifying evidence 
that we are retaining in school more fourteen- 
year-old boys than formerly. 

DuNMORE.—Sup’t Fowler: Our schools are 
all doing well, and the attendance is larger than 
ever before. At a recent meeting of the Board, 
one more teacher was added to our corps. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Kingsley: A new Female 
Seminary commenced its first term here Sep- 
tember 23d. The lady principal and assistants 
are from New England. Its patrons are wealthy 
citizens, who, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, do not send their children to the public 
schools. 

HARRISBURG.—Sup’t Foose: The Allison 
building was dedicated September 21st. Ad- 
dresses were made by Deputy Sup’t Houck and 
Dr. Wm. H. Egle. The building contains four 
rooms, is well constructed, and fills a much 
needed want in that part of the city. 

HAZLE Twr.—Supt. Williams: We have had 
two interesting institutes since I sent my last 
report, the attendance on both occasions being 
very good. At these meetings considerable 
time was devoted to ‘‘ methods,” the discussion 
of which has been of great benefit to us all. A 
literary society has been organized at Freeland, 
the most active members in it being teachers. 
A few of our schools are not so large this year 
as formerly on account of the Parochial Schools 
opened at Harleigh by the Sisters of Mercy. 
Hazle township being a mining district, has a 
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great many boys and young men who cannot 
attend the day-schools, so the School Board 
has decided to open night-schools in various 
parts of the district for their accommodation. 
Our regular District Institute is well attended 
and great interest is taken in the exercise. 

Lock HAVEN.—Supt. Robb: The directors of 
Lock Haven have just put a steam-heating ap- 
paratus into the 3d ward building, displacing 
hot-air furnaces that never gave entire satisfac- 
tion. Two of our school-rooms have been sup- 
plied with patent furniture; all our school-rooms 
now have the improved desks. 

MAHANOY CitTy.—Sup’t Ballentine: The 
model school-house, referred to some months 
ago in this report, has been inclosed with an iron 
fence, the yard filled up, levelled off and divided 
by a close board fence. Other improvements 
have also been made, and at last it is completed. 
But the yard is still destitute of trees, and will 
continue to be, until next Arbor Day, when we 
expect to make up for our past neglect. 

NANTICOKE. — Sup’t Miller: Three new 
schools were opened during the fall, thus giving 
us seventeen in all. The pupils are attending 
more regularly than ever before, and the parents 
are beginning to realize that ¢Aey too have a 
duty to perform. Our high school, under the 
direction of Mrs. Cook is in a more flourishing 
condition than ever before, and in another year 
it will be as good as the best in the county. 
Scarlet fever and whooping cough have affected 
our attendance very materially recently ; not- 
withstanding this fact the percentage of atten- 
dance is higher than it was one year ago, and 
the interest in school matters is steadily increas- 
ing. Our School Board generously furnished 
the high school the whole of the American Cy- 
clopcedia during the past month. 

NORRISTOWN.—Sup’t Gotwals: Our schools 
are in good working order. Several globes 
were purchased by the Board for the use of 
teachers. Our institutes are held as formerly, 
the teachers of the primary grades meeting on 
the first Saturday of the month, and those of 
the higher grades on the third. The Superin- 
tendent is the presiding officer at both. A por- 
tion of the time is set apart for the study of 
Physiology and Hygiene. 

SHENANDOAH.—Sup’'t Freeman: Our schools 
opened with an enrollment of 1621, the largest 
number of pupils yet enrolled. Another room 
was opened to accommodate the increase of 
pupils, and the Board contemplate organizing a 
second school in a few weeks. Arbor Day was 
observed with appropriate exercises by all our 
schools. The trees planted on our first Arbor 
Day, with but few exceptions, grew very nicely. 
The grounds of our several school buildings 
have been much improved, in consequence of 
attention on the part of our Directors. Our two 
new school buildings are finished and occupied. 
We have now adopted the full day system in 
all our schools. 

TAMAQUA.——Sup’t Ditchburn : Our Board has 
adopted Barnes’ New National Readers, in place 
of the old National series, which were in use for 
the past twenty years, so that we are not much 
given to the changing of text books. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


VERY school ought to have a library. Every 
school can have one if its managers really 
desire it; and we believe the time is rapidly 
coming when every school under the control of 
an earnest teacher and earnest directors will 
have one; for the importance and need of 
such libraries as an essential factor in popular 
education is being more and more fully realized 
by all intelligent persons. 
Richardson says, in his excellent little work on 
“‘ The Choice of Books’’: ‘‘ The connection be- 
tween public libraries and public educational 
systems has attracted new attention of recent 
years. The superintendent of the Boston schools 
says that the public library stands of right at 
the head of the educational system of the city, 
of which it forms a true part.” 

Where there are no public libraries it is plain 
that the best, if not the only, way to supply their 
place, is by means of school libraries. But even 
in towns and cities which have public libraries 
accessible to the teachers and scholars of our 
schools, the importance and need of libraries for 
their special use, in the schools themselves, still 
exists. First, because in large collections of 


miscellaneous books there are necessarily a 
great many which are of no use to teachers or 
scholars; and, secondly, there may be not a few 
that are positively harmful to them, and need 
to be kept out of their hands; while, thirdly, 
there are probably but few of the rest which, as 


teachers and scholars, they specially need and 
ought to read. Even where there is the inclina- 
tion, therefore, to use such libraries, the work of 
selection is often made too intricate and difficult. 

Whatever makes the use of a library difficult, 
or in any degree inconvenient, is to be avoided. 
Young people especially need to be attracted, 
beguiled, tempted, by every proper means, to 
use books. Every hindrance and inconvenience 
connected with such use must be removed. This 
is one of the very first requisites; and this a 
school library fulfills. It is right at hand. .The 
young reader need not go from one end of the 
city to the other in order to get at it. Itis al- 
ways within arm's reach of him. Then he need 
not hunt through scores of shelves, for half an 
hour, to find the book he wants; or, if he does 
not clearly know what he wants himself, the 
teacher is right there to tell him, to guard, guide, 
and direct his reading. 

These conditions alone being supplied will be 
sufficient to make readers of thousands of our 
young folks, who otherwise might never look into 
a book outside of their text-books. And after 
all, this is one ofthe main ends we want to reach: 
To arouse and cultivate the reading habit, and so 
to direct it as to fulfill its proper purpose in life, 
which, as the wise writer before quoted truly 
says, ‘‘is something far more than mere acquire- 
ment of knowledge, or attainment of individual 
culture. * * * The end and aim of all reading 
should be the proper development of a true and 
high personal character, and the utilizing of 
one’s own acquirements in the work of making 
other men nobler and better than they now are.” 


As Prof. Chas. F. . 





It is safe to say that the school which has a 
library for the use of its teachers and pupils 
will do more and better work in the cause of 
true education in one year, than a school with- 
out one can do in two years. The scholars will 
have their minds broadened, thoughts aroused, 
and faculties strengthened and quickened, will 
have the foundation of real culture laid, as can 
never be done by the use of mere text-books, 
And the teacher will have a new power of influ- 
ence given into his hands, precious and far- 
reaching, which will raise the dignity and im- 
portance of his calling higher than ever before ; 
while at the same time a new element of pleas- 
ure will enter into his work. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 


It was a happy idea of the enterprising pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston, to issue a series of popular, and yet 
thoroughly reliable, and authoritative historical 
volumes, each one an original study of one of 
the commonwealths of our Union, and all pre- 
pared and edited under the special supervision 
of so careful a scholar as Mr. Horace E. Scudder. 
Each volume is furnished with a specially 
prepared and excellent map of the State of 
whichittreats. The books are uniformly bound, 
gilt top, printed on very good paper, and alto- 
gether presented in that substantial and yet 
tasteful style which characterizes everything 
that comes from the famous Riverside Press. 
Six volumes have thus far appeared. The first 
is somewhat thicker than the rest, but the im- 
portance and interest of the subject warrant 
this: Virginia,a History of the People (16mo 
pp. xxi. 523), by John Esten Cooke. In his own 
charming style, Mr. Cooke presents a lifelike 
picture, first of the early settlers and their strug- 
gling life during the Plantation Period, up to the 
overthrow of the Virginia Company ; next, dur- 
ing the Colonial Period, reaching to the Revolu- 
tion, we are shown the gradual formation of a 
stable and permanent condition of society, and 
the birth of the spirit of independence over 
against the English crown; the third period, 
that of The Commonwealth, ‘‘ embraces the 
events of the Revolutionary struggle, the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, the occurrences 
of the post-revolutionary epoch, and the gradual 
transformation of society into what is summed 
up in the term modern Virginia.’’ Although 
Virginia has a much-written-about history, Mr. 
Cooke has succeeded in making his volume as 
full of fresh interest as if. his subject were an 
entirely novel and unexplored one. Indeed, 
for charm of style and manner, and fascination 
of interest, his volume is unequalled by any of 
the rest of the series. 

The sister State of Mary/and is treated of by 
Prof. Wm. Hand Browne, as The History of a 
Palatinate (16mo., pp. vi. 292). If this history 
is less picturesquely presented than that of Vir- 
ginia, it is not less valuable nor less reliable, 
having been “written almost entirely from the 
original manuscript records and archives.” It 
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is an admirably clear and satisfactory exposition 
of just that important period of Maryland's his- 
tory previous to the Revolution, when under her 
unique form of government was given that bent 
to her life which determined and explains much 
of her after-history—in some respects so different 
from the history of any other State in the 
Union. 

Another of the Southern States is treated by 
the competent pen of Prof. N. S. Shaler, under 
the title: Kentucky, a Pioneer Commonwealth 
(16mo., pp. x, 433). Himself a Kentuckian, the 
author is peculiarly fitted to accomplish what he 
says is the main aim of the volume, “to set 
forth the history of the motives that have led the 
people in the shaping of their Commonwealth.” 
He gives much invaluable information of sub- 
jects we look in vain for in any other similar work; 
for instance, he has an entire chapter on the 
physical conditions of Kentucky, another on its 
geology ; treats very fully and graphically The 
First Kentuckians, First Explorations of Ken- 
tucky, Early Settlements, Separation from Vir- 
ginia, and all that period of wild adventure, 
heroic endurance, and manful perseverance, 
previous to the war of 1812. This war and the 
war with Mexico, so far as his State participated 
in and was influenced by them, are treated in 
a very interesting manner by Prof. Shaler. He 
shows also great judiciousness and fairness in 
describing the part Kentucky took in the Civil 
War, and the campaigns fought within her 
borders. The New Commonwealth, as it is now 


and as it may and shall become, is not the least 
instructive and interesting chapter of this most 


excellent volume. 

The other three volumes of this series so far 
issued are concerned with three Western Com- 
monwealths. Wm. Barrows, D. D., writes on 
Oregon, the Struggle for Possession (16mo., pp. 
viii. 363), and he does it exceedingly well. He 
tells in an easy, engaging style the story of the 
remarkable struggle of five nations, Spain, 
France, Russia, England and America, for the 
possession of the great northwest; and gives a 
volume full of graphic incidents and valuable his- 
torical facts not to be obtained in any other 
printed work. Judge Thos. McIntyre Cooley 
writes on Michigan, a History of Governments 
(16mo., pp. vi., 334). His volume is one of the 
most scholarly and thorough in the whole series, 
throwing important light on many obscure 
points in our western history. In Kansas, the 
Prelude to the War for the Union(16mo., pp. 
vi. 334), Prof. Leverett W. Spring gives the first 
complete and connected account of those stir- 
ring and often bloody events which fore- 
shadowed the great national struggle between the 
slave-holding and the free-labor elements. The 
volume is full of original matter, thoroughly 
sifted and reliable, and yet most forcibly pre- 
sented and full of interest. 

We regard this series of State histories one of 
the most important and valuable literary and 
historical enterprises of the day. It ought to be 
among the first set of books purchased for a 
teachers’ or school library. The price of the 
volumes, $1.25 each, is another recommenda- 
tion. Library committees who do not give this 
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series their early and careful attention will, we 
think, make a great mistake. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS, 


The season so far has been prolific of text- 
books. And we are glad to note that there is a 
steady improvement, from year to year, both in 
their character and make-up. We call attention 
to a few that are specially worthy of examina- 
tion. Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, 
send us one of the latest volumes of their ad- 
mirable series of Science Text-Books: Applied 
Geology, by Prof. Samuel G. Williams of Cor- 
nell University. As a treatise aiming ‘‘to give 
a connected and systematic view of the appli- 
cations of geology to the various uses of man- 
kind,” it is novel and original in this country ; 
and it certainly is very useful and interesting, 
not of course as a substitute for the study of the 
principles and elements of geology proper, but 
only as supplementary, showing the relation of 
geology to agriculture, health, fuel, light, the 
mechanic and fine arts, etc. Its statistical 
tables of the annual production of the chief 
minerals in this and foreign countries, are par- 
ticularly valuable. In short, now that we have 
the work we wonder how we could ever get 
along without it. A remarkably handsome and 
well-made book is Coulter’s A/anua/ of the Bot- 
any of the Rocky Mountains, sent us by Messrs. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor and Co., of New 
York. It is the only published botany of the 
region lying between the western limits of the 
Rocky Mountain system and Eastern Kansas, in- 
cluding Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Western 
Dakota, Western Nebraska and Western Kan- 
sas, with the larger parts of Indian Territory, 
North-west Texas, North New Mexico, Arizona‘ 
and East Utah, and Idaho. In its method it 
follows Gray’s manual very closely. Its interest 
and value are by no means confined to western 
students. Whoever has Gray’s Manual for the 
north-western portion of our country will also 
want Coulter’s for the western. The books 
supplement each other. Messrs. Potter, Ans- 
worth & Co., New York, issue Webd’s New 
Word-Method in attractive shape. The word- 
method, trying to teach reading by means of 
pictures and words, without first teaching the 
letters of which words are composed, is certainly 
not without interest and practical use. But it 
has also its limits and defects. Mr. Webb’s 
book, at all events will be found suggestive and 
helpful tu the primary teachers, and for mother’s 
hoine-teaching, far better than most ordinary 
primers. 

The new firm of D.C. Heath & Co., of Bos- 
ton, sends us Kinder und Hausmarchen der 
Gebriider Grimm, in very neat form, for use in 
the study of German. It contains eight of the 
simplest and most familiar of the Grimm's nur- 
sery tales, selected and edited by Prof. W. H. 
Van der Smissen, M. A. Its notes are judicious 
and helpful. It has a full Glossary and Gram- 
matical Index. It isa book teachers of German 
should not fail to examine. The same pub- 
lishers also issue Prof. Shephard’s L/ements 
of Inorganic Chemistry, Descriptive and Qual- 
itative, which seems to us to be one of the 
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simplest, most practical and useful Elementary 

Chemistries we have seen for a long while. It 

deserves and will no doubt receive a favorable 

reception when once its merits are known. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, have already 
established their reputation for the excellent 
quality of their books. From them we have 
this month a volume of Questions for Classical 
Students on the first books of Czesar’s Gallic 
War and Xenophon’s Anabasis, with Gram- 
matical References, prepared by Dr. E. C. Fer- 
guson. Each question being followed by refer- 
ences to the sections in the grammar where the 
needed information can be found, they cannot 
fail to be helpful and instructive. Language 
Lessons in Arithmetic, by Miss Ellen L. Barton, 
published by the same house, is a novel but 
thoroughly practical work, the fruit of long ex- 
perience in teaching both primary and grammar 
classes. Weshould think it must be of valuable 
assistance to the teacher of arithmetic, and of 
benefit to his pupils. Ginn & Co. also have 
published a shorter course of Prof. Wentworth’s 
Eleménts of Algebra, which needs no commen- 
dation to those acqnainted with the same au- 
thor’s Longer Course. It is not too short to be 
complete, and shows marks of unusual skilfand 
wisdom in the work of abridgment. Where 
the full course cannot be used, this is the next 
best book to use. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LAN- 
GUAGE. By Alfred H. Welsh, A. M., 8v0. pp. xxv. 
1066. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. Price, $3.00. 
Library Edition in 2 vols. $4.00. 

On the first appearance of Prof. Welsh’s work it 
was at once enthusiastically received by literary men 
everywhere. Nor could the cry of plagiarism raised 
against it in certain quarters change the general ver- 
dict that, taking it all in all, it is the best history of 
our literature in existence. The charge of plagiarism 
was never sustained, was in fact a libel. That, how- 
ever, the work is very closely modeled after Taine’s 
history, even to the close imitation of the French- 
man’s style, and that it cannot claim the merit of 
originality to the degree possessed by the latter, are 
facts that must be conceded. However these may 
effect the intrinsic greatness of the work, they can of 
course not in any way detract from its usefulness. In 
fact, it would in all probability be less instructive, 
clear, and eminently usable if its author had not been 
willing to follow so closely the plan and method of 
Taine. As it is, it has all the excellencies of the 
latter, has corrected some of his faults, and is to be 
preferred to him because bringing the history down to 
the death of Emerson, and giving American literature 
its proper place in the history. It proceeds in its plan 
of treatment upon the alone correct principle, that “A 
nation’s literature is the outcome of its whole life. 
To consider it apart from the antecedents and eviron- 
ments which form the national genius were to misap- 
prehend its nature and its bearing.’”’ Hence the 
literature of every period is studied in connection 
with the study of the historic events, the state of lan- 
guage, politics, religion, society, science, education, 
etc., of that period. Then the representative authors 
of each period are separately examined as to their 
Biography, Writings, Style, Rank, Character and In- 
fluence. Of the whole work it is true that ‘* While 
the topics are logically related as the more or less 
independent parts of a whole, each receives the 
amplest justice by being made in its turn the central 





subject of thought.’’ The whole is done in a viva- 
cious style, abounding in crisp, aphoristic sentences; 
comprehensive to a remarkable degree; yet always 
thorough and accurate. No teacher of literature can 
afford to be without this excellect work. 


POETS OF AMERICA. By Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Svo. gilt top, pp. xvitt, 516. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $2.25. 

The appearance of this companion volume to the 
same author’s ‘Victorian Poets’’ has been awaited with 
much interest. The high reputation of Mr. Stedman, 
and the excellence of his previous volume, raised our 
expectations to a high pitch. Now that the book is 
here, we are not disappointed. It is the most impor- 
tant and the best contribution to the study of Amer- 
ican literature yet produced. And, we may here add, 
it is mechanically also one of the most perfect pro- 
ductions of the American press. 

As compared with the “ Victorian Poets,” the au- 
thor says: “ The present work is less technical; I 
have more to say of the poetic temperament and the 
conditions that affect it; more of poetry as the music 
of emotion, faith, aspiration, and all the chords of 
life. The atmosphere in which our poets have flour- 
ished is observed, as well as their special aids and 
hindrances, and whatever has been significant in their 
various careers.”’ It is a thorough literary study, yet 
of the most genuinely popular interest ; searchingly 
critical, yet eminently kindly in spirit and _tozie, just 
and sympathetic. Its first two chapters on Early 
and Recent Conditions, and the Growth of the Ameri- 
can Schools are models of literary study, clear, com- 
prehensive, thorough ; broad generalizations based on 
profound and clearly conceived principles; the most 
philosophical and satisfactory bird’s-eye view of our 
early poetical literature in existence. Then follow 
nine admirable chapters on Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Poe, Holmes, Lowell, Whitman, and 
Bayard Taylor,—each a complete study of its subject. 
The final chapter, on the Outlook, is substantially the 
essay which, under the title of The Twilight of the 
Poets, recently appeared in Zhe Century magazine, 
and attracted such wide attention and discussion. It 
is a thoughtful inquiry into the causes of the present 
decline in high poetic effort in our country, and a 
hopeful prediction for the near future. It is rich in 
sympathetic notices of the younger poets and authors 
of our contemporary literature. 

Altogether Mr. Stedman’s volume is the most not- 
able book of the season, of profound value, and sure 
of a place in the library of many intelligent Americans. 
With Victorian Poets as companion, the two belong to 
that select class of books we should call essential to 
every well-furnished teachers’ or high schvol library. 


A HAND-Book oF Poetics. for Students of Eng- 


lish Verse. By Francis B. Gummere, Ph. D. 
z2mo. Pp. 250. Boston; Ginn & Co. $1.10. 


This is an excellent little work, clear, concise, and 
yet sufficiently comprehensive; just the kind of book 
that long has been needed. ‘It will be hailed with 
gratitude both by teachers of literature and by pri- 
vate students. Part I. treats of the Subject matter 
of Poetry, under the three main divisions of Epic, 
Lyric, and Dramatic Poetry; Part II. of Style; and 
Part III. of Metre. The historic development of 
these is very clearly traced and explained, with such 
abundant references to the best examples of each 
kind and variety of verse, as to make the book an 
excellent guide to the study of English poetry, be- 
sides fulfilling its main object. The importance and 
value of this volume are out of all proportion to its 
size. It cannot be too highly commended. 


LJAN., 
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WorKS OF PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO. The First 
Six Books of the AEneid, with Explanatory Notes. 
By Edward Searing, A. M. The Bucolics and 
Georgics, with Explanatory Notes, by H. C. John- 
son, A. M., LL.B. Together with a complete 
vocabulary and an appendix containing Dr. S. H. 
Taylor’s Questions on Virgil, and a Metrical 
Index. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 241, 221, 204. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $2.00. 

Taking it all in all, this is one of the best and 
handsomest text-books of the kind we know of. 
Searing’s edition of the Aéneid is too well and fav- 
orably known wherever Virgil is studied to need 
further description or commendation from us. Prof. 
Johnson’s work on the Bucolics and Georgics is 
equally satisfactory. The only objection that could 
be made, is that the explanatory notes of the volume 
are too full, making the work of translation too easy 
for the student. As every note, however, gives the 
reference to the grammar on which it is founded, 
this is no objection to the honest and conscientious 
student, but only a helpful advantage. In the paper 
and type used, the beautiful binding and handsome 
illustrations, the publishers have shown rare taste and 
commendable enterprise. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF 
HIS ORIGIN. By John Fiske, r6mo. gilt top, pp. 
vit. 124. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


THe IDEA OF Gop AS AFFECTED BY MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE. Sy John Fiske. sr6mo. gilt top, 
pp. xxxtt. 173. Thesame. Price, $1.00. 


DARWINISM AND OTHER Essays. By John Fiske. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. sr12mo. gilt 
lop, pp. vit. 374. The same. Price, $2.00. 

No one pretending to be in any wise well informed 
can afford to ignore the philosophy of Evolution. 
Its principles are everywhere making themselves 
strongly felt. The physical sciences have nearly all 
taken their stand squarely upon them. Literature is 
pretty thoroughly imbued with it; while the whole 
modern movement in progressive education is based 
uponit. Even theology is gradually coming into line! 
It is very plain, therefore, that no live educator dare 
longer remain ignorant on thesubject. Yet few have 
time or opportunity to study the works of Spencer in 
which his system of philosophy is elaborated. Hence 
too many have recourse to magazine articles and 
reviews on the subject, with the ordinary result of 
knowing less afterwards than before. The next best 
thing to studying Spencer’s works, perhaps for most 
persons the very best thing, is to read the works of 
his clearest and ablest disciple and exponent, Prof. 
John Fiske. In Daruinism and Other Essays he 
defends Darwinism, so far as it is a part of the gen- 
eral system of Evolution, against a variety of its 
ablest opponents, and_in so doing gives the reader a 
better understanding of the true principles of his phil- 
osophy than can be obtained anywhere else outside 
of the same author’s “Outlines of Cosmic Philos- 
ophy,”” or Spencer’s own work. There are, besides, 
two remarkably able and timely papers in the volume 
on “ Liberal Education’? and“ University Reform,” 
which call for careful study by American educators. 
; The general reader, however, is usually most 
Interested in the relation of Evolution to Religion, 
and is apt to think it altogether an inimical one. 
This Prof. Fiske has pretty well succeeded in disprov- 
ing in his Destiny of Man and his Idea of God. In 
the former he shows conclusively that belief in the 
immortality of the soul, far from being denied by 
Evolution is a legitimate and necessary inference 
from it. Similarly in the other volume, he shows that 
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Evolution instead of being atheistic, pantheistic, or 
agnostic, is absolutely irreconcilable with materialism, 
pantheism, and atheism, and does not necessarily 
lead to agnosticism. None of the famous proefs of 
the existence of God are more convincing than that 
deducible from the very fundamental principles of 
Evolution. The consistent evolutionist cannot be an 
atheist, albeit his idea of God will be considerably 
different from that held and taught in some theolog- 
ical spheres; but not on that account less scriptural 
and rational. Nothing has yet been written that will 
go so far to reconcile religion and the latest utterance 
of science than these two little volumes of Prof. 
Fiske. ‘ Even if one is not interested in the subject, 
all of this author’s books are worthy of being read 
for the beauty of their language. They deserve to 
be ranked as classics so far as clearness, purity, sim- 
plicity, and beauty of style are concerned. 


How WE ARE GOVERNED. An Explanation of the 
Constitution and Government of the United States. 
By Anna Laurens Dawes. 12mo. pp. 432. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50 

CIvIL GOVERNMENT IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By 
W. I. Chase. s16mo. pp. 168. Chicago: W. J. 
Chase. School Herald Office. Price, 75 cts. 

Both of these are books our boys and girls ought 
to be encouraged to read and study. Too many of 
them grow up in densest ignorance of the forms of 
civil government, even of our own country, of which 
the ignorance prevailing on the subject even among 
the “ intelligent voters ” is sufficient evidence. How 
We Are Governed gives full enough and generally 
accurate information on the constitution, powers, 
methods, etc., of Congress, the election, duties, etc., 
of the Executive, the Judicial System, rights and 
privileges of the citizen, the States and their govern- 
ment, besides explaining all the various government 
departments and their working; in short, such infor- 
mation as every American ought to possess. Mr. 
Chase’s little book is specially prepared for use in 
schools, and gives in clear and condensed form a 
comparative view of all existing governments, espe- 
cially noting their points of similarity and unlikeness 
to the government of our own country. The compar- 
ative method is unquestionably the best way of study- 
ing the subject, and this little manual will be found 
exceptionally convenient and valuable to teachers. 


THE Boy TRAVELERS IN SOUTH AMERICA. Adven- 
tures of Two Youihsina Journey Through the 
Countries of South America, and Voyages Upon 
the Amazon and La Plata Rivers. By Thos. W. 
Knox. 8vo. ornamented cloth, illustrated, pp. 510. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $3. 

The popularity among young folks of Col. Knox’s 
other books of travel and adventure is in itself an 
earnest of the success of this his latest one, as it proves 
his eminent skill in writing in such a manner as to 
arouse and maintain a wholesome interest in his 
readers. For it is a wholesome interest, as the book 
is thoroughly authentic in all its historical and geo- 
graphical descriptions, and pictures of the manners 
and customs of the various South American people, 
with which it abounds. In fact the merit of the book 
as a reliable instructor is of a high order. The boy 
who reads it, with the aid of the maps on the inside 
cover, and the profusion of illustrations, cannot fail to 
get a very good knowledge of South America and its 
inhabitants, probably better, and in far less time, than 
by any other means available. The publishers, too, 
have done their part exceedingly well. The attrac- 
tive cover is in itself enough to make any bright boy’s 
eyes sparkle with delight. The illustrations are 
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abundant, and nearly all excellent. The type is 
clear and printed on pleasantly toned paper. The 
book is well worthy a place in any school library, and 
will never rest long on the shelves. 


THE GERMAN VERB-DRILL. Presenting the Mechan- 
ism of the Coidvguial and Written Language; 
Adapted to Schools or Home Instruction. By 
Adolph Dreyspring. large 12mo. pp. 276. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

By a very simple and practical method of exercises 
or repetition the author endeavors to give a thorough 
and usable knowledge of the German verb in all its 
multiplicity of forms and combinations, recognizing 
that it is the most important as well as the most.diffi- 
cult part of German speech. The class that has 
thoroughly mastered all the exercises in the book, and 
has not neglected its German Grammar asa whole, 
will certainly have a much fuller and more practical 
knowledge of the language, especially its conversa- 
tional forms, than can be obtained by the old methods 
alone. 

EIGHT STUDIES OF THE LorRD’s DAy. s2mo. Pp. 
292. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
At first printed only for private circulation, these 

eminently clear, original and scholarly studies deserve 

publication in their present form, so as to reach a 

wider circle of readers, and attain to a larger degree 

of usefulness. It is an exhaustive argument, purely 
from the scriptural Standpoint, for the validity and 
sanctity of the Christian Sunday; and is the most 
fair and thorough study of the subject, from this 
standpoint, known to us. Quite distinct and different 
from the ordinary plea for the Sabbath, it is a work 
that appeals to every intelligent Christian just as much 
as to the theologian ; and, in view of the importance 
of the subject, never more deeply felt than now in our 


country, it can be heartily commended to the careful 
attention of all. 


SHAKESPEARE. Select Plays. Twelfth Night, or 
What you Will. Edited by Wiliam Aldis Wright, 
M.A., LL.D, 16mo. Pp. 188. Uxford and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 4o cents. 

No more convenient and at the same time thor- 
oughly well-made edition of Shakespeare for the use 
of schools can be found than the “ Clarendon Press 
Series” of his select plays, of which this volume is a 
specimen. The editor is a well-known Shakespear- 
ean scholar, and does his work as only one who 1s in 
love with it can. The hundred pages of notes plainly 
show his enthusiasm and ability; they are thorough, 
accurate, scholarly, and withal so clear and full as to 
make the study of the great master a delight rather 
than a labor, and this as much to the young as to the 
maturest student. Paper and typography are excellent. 


ITALIAN PoPULAR TALES. By Thomas F. Crane, 
A. M., 8vo. gilt top, pp. xxxtv, 389. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $2.50. 

The comparative study of the folk lore of different 
countries has assumed large proportions since the 
days of the Grimm brothers, and has already borne 
rich and precious fruit. This large volume, one of 
the most beautiful as to proportions, type, paper, and 
binding, ever issued from the fastidious Riverside 
Press, does not profess to do more than furnish a store 
of new and valuable material, leaving to others the 
task of scientifically tracing the origin and diffusion 
of the popular tales therein collected. Even the 
cursory reader cannot fail to note the kinship of most 
of them with the fairy and nursery stories of other 
lands, especially those of Germany. All the old 
favorites are here found in Italian form. It is a sug- 
gestive collection, as complete and valuable in its 
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sphere as Grimm’s German tales. Evento the gene. 
ral reader the book will be full of absorbing intereg 
and welcomed as a valuable addition to the home 
library, as well as to the school library. 


BARNES’S SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS ON PHysIOLocy 
AND HYGIENE. Chila’s Health Primer, for Primary 
Classes, 12mo. pp. 124. Hygiene for Young Peopl, 
Sor Intermediate Classes, r2mo. pp. 207. Hygienic 
Physiology, with Special Reference tothe use of Ales. 
holic Drinks and Narcotics, By J. Dorman Steele, 
12mo. pp. 276: The same Abridged, 12mo. pp. 192, 


These volumes form a properly graded series of 
text-books on Physiology and Hygiene. The Primer 
by Mrs. Hunt, forms as it were an introduction to 
the more advanced books, by arousing the little chil. 
dren’s desire to know more of the actual facts 
of the terrible influence of alcohol and to. 
bacco, against which they are warned. The next 
volume then gives these facts, and an explanation of 
the nature and effects of narcotics and alcoholic drugs 
on the human system, with a sufficient description of 
the organs and laws of life and growth of the body, 
Prof. Steele’s volumes are a more elaborate and 
thoroughly scientific treatment of the same subject, 
profusely illustrated, systematically arranged, and 
written in a style at once clear and interesting. Al- 
together the series is an excellent one, worthy of its 
wide popularity. 

Historic Boys. TZhetr Endeavors, Their Achiev- 
ments, and Their Times. By E. S. Brooks. 8u, 
pp. 259. New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons. $2.25, 


All of Messrs. Putnam’s books are put forth ina 
style as beautiful as it is substantial. This handsome 
volume, with its excellent paper, fine illustrations, 
clean-looking pages, and ornamental binding, is ex- 
ceptionally attractive. But not more so than its 
contents. It is just the book for live boys to read, 
and the book they will all be interested in, as was 
proved by the immense popularity the Historic Boys’ 
Series of articles, in St. Nicholas, enjoyed, of which 
this volume is an enlargement. The lives and ex- 
ploits of the twelve historic boys, chosen out of all 
nations and times, Rome,the Norsemen, Crusaders, 
Germany, England, Italy, France, Sweden, Holland, 
and even Meyico, are not only historically instruec- 
tive, but well calculated to arouse a wholesome am- 
bition in the youthful heart, and a love for virtue, 
honor, courage, goodness, wherever found. _It isas 
wholesome and inspiriting a book as it is interesting 
and_ instructive. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIoNs. The Story of Greet. 
By Prof. James A. Harrison. s12mo., illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

THE SToRY OF ROME. Fyrom the Earliest Times to 
the End of the Republic. By Arthur Gilman. 
Uniform with the above. The same. $1.50. 


These initial volumes of the “ The Story of the 
Nations” series are good appetizers. They are ex- 
cellent introductions to the fuller study of the history 
of those nations, giving an outline sketch of that his- 
tory, in so skillful and vivid a manner as to enlist 
the interest from the very first page. Just those inci- 
dents and events are selected for detailed narra- 
tion as are sure to appeal to every boy and girl. If 
anything their style is too vivid, and the attempt to 
catch and keep the attention too evident, as, for ex- 
ample, this from the table of contents, under“ How 
the Shepherds began the City ; Bachelors want Wives, 
—A Game of Wife-Snatching,” etc. In the whole 
series “the current of each national life will be dis 
tinctly indicated, and its picturesyue and noteworthy 
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riods and episodes will be presented to the 
young reader in their philosophical relations to each 
other as well as to universal history. The sub- 
ects of the different volumes will be planned to cover 
connecting and, as far as possible, consecutive epochs 
or periods, so that the set when completed will pre- 
sent in a comprehensive narrative, the chief events 
in the great Story of the Nations.”’ Certainly no 
better series of young folks’ histories has yet appeared 
than this, and none more sure of being read by every 
boy and girl within whose reach it may be placed. 
We shall describe the successive volumes as they are 
issued, for we consider them just the thing for school 
libraries. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND. Sy Jsaac Watts, 
D. D. Edited by Stephen N. Fellows, D. D. 
zamo. pp. 200. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 
Price, 75 cts. 

If this abridgment of good old Dr. Watts’s once 
famous work shall make even this two-thirds of the 
original more generally read by the rising genera- 
tions, it will be ample justification for its appearance. 
For after all in sterling value its sound advice and 
sensible instruction to young people have not yet been 
superseded or surpassed. The excellent chapters on 
books and reading are alone worth more than the 
price of the whole volume. We therefore heartily 
welcome this new and. cheap issue of the standard 
old work, 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, or Motives and 
Methods of Good School- Keeping. By David P. 
Page, A. M. New Edition, edited and enlarged, 


with Biographical Sketch of the Author, by W. H. 
Payne. Pp. 422. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
The merits of this work have justified Prof. Payne 
in preparing this new edition of the same, and bring- 


ing it into line with the immense progress and im- 
provement made in both the theory and practice of 
teaching since Prof. Page first wrote the work nearly 
forty years ago. It sets clearly before the teacher 
the problem of the school as conceived by the author, 
and then tries to arouse his feelings as proper motives 
to the attainment of the ends pointed out. It is char- 
acterized throughout by breadth of thought, clearness 
of style, and a good measure of sound, healthy com- 
mon sense. 


EDUCATION BY DOING; or Occupations and Busy 
Work for Primary Classes. By Anna Johnson. 
r2mo. Pp. 109. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
This is an attempt to modify and adapt the Kinder- 

garten method, ‘the putting of experience and action 
in the place of books and abstract thinking,” for prac- 
tical use in the lowest grades of our public schools. 
It contains lessons on Arithmetic, Weights and Meas- 
ures, Form and Geography, Color and Form, Lan- 
guage, etc., to be taught by means of blocks, cards, 
beans, sticks, pins, flags, etc. The lessons are simple, 
practical, and will be found suggestive and useful in 
primary teaching. 

Birp-Ways. By Olive Thorne Miller. ré6mo. pp. 
221. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
This is another of those delicate, exquisite volumes 

of sketches of bird-life, like Bradford Torrey’s 

“Birds in the Bush,” or John Burrough’s “ Wake 

Robin,” displaying in the author a rare combination 

of accurate, painstaking, and truly scientific observa- 

tion, and as truly poetical interpretation, of the 
haunts and habits of these birds especially, which, 
because so common around our homes, in our gar- 
dens, groves, and on our streets even, are usually 
less noticed and studied. There are fourteen chap- 
ters on such universal favorites as the Robin, Thrush, 
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Cat-bird, Blackbird, Oriole, and Sparrow; all of them 
full of original information and graphic description. 
Such books as this will do more than anything else 
to overcome the cruel hunting instinct in our boys to 
which so many of our feathered songsters fall a victim 
every year, and to foster a love of nature and desire 
to become better acquainted with her favorites. 


THE GREEK PREPOSITIONS. Studied from their 
original Meanings as Designations of Space. 
By F. A. Adams, Ph. D. 12 mo. Pp. 131. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

As the title implies this is not a philological or 
historical study of the subject, but an original at- 
tempt to discover and fix in the mind the thought 
that underlies the form of each preposition, “ what 
the word means now that it is in our hands, and how 
it comes to mean what we know it oes mean.” It 
will be found very suggestive and useful to the stu- 
dent of Greek, though we think if the author had 
combined with his method also the etymological, the 
results would have been larger, and in some cases 
more correct, or at least more accurate and compre- 
hensive. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 
From the Works of A.M. Legendre. Adapted to 
the Course of Mathematical Instruction in the 
United States. Bv Chas. Davies, / L.D.; edited by 
J. H. Van Amringe, A. M., Ph.D. 12mo. Pp. 
291,150. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.85. 
Legendre has long been recognized as the author- 

ity par excellence on the subject of Elementary Geom- 
etry. Messrs. Barnes & Co. have done wisely, there- 
fore, in giving us such a book as this, a judicious and 
skillful adaptation of Lengendre to the wants of Amer- 
ican students of to-day by the experienced hand of 
the late Dr. Davies, which again has been carefully 
amended, and enriched by numerous practical exer- 
cises, comprising additional theorems, problems, etc., 
by Prof. Van Amringe, of Columbia College. The 
part on Trigonometry also has been materially sim- 
plified and conformed to the latest methods. The 
book is bound in full calf, and in the substantial style 
which distinguishes all the work of this enterprising 
firm of publishers. 


SELECTED Worps. 
Language Lessons. 
M. Giffin. s2amo. Pp. 162. 
Lovell & Co. 

A convenient book for the purpose named in the 
title, systematically arranged, containing lists of 
words selected from the vocabularies of the standard 
Readers, from the Fiist to the Fifth, with an ap- 
pendix containing about 1,c00 test words for High 
School examinations, and a list of abbreviations used 
in business. Teachers will find the book handy, re- 
liable and useful. 

THE SCIENCE OF THE MIND APPLIED TO TEACHING. 
By l. J. Hoffman. Illustrated. r12mo. pp. 379- 
New York: Fowler, Wells & Co. 

Although we protest against the appropriation of 
the term Science of the Mind by Phrenology, we can 
see great benefit and advantages to the teacher who 
understands the leading principles at least of phren- 
ology in its broader sense. This book aims to sup- 
ply this understanding ; and even if it do not wholly 
succeed, it yet is worth the earnest teacher’s study. 
He will find muck in it thatis practically helpful and 
suggestive in his work; while at the same time he 
must not rely on its instructions too much. Observa- 
tion and experiment must supplement and verify them. 
But this is true toan equal degree of every other 
work on the theory and practice of teaching. 


For Spelling, Dictation, and 
By C. E. Meleney and Wm. 
New York: A. 
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FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON. Word’ by Rosser Bum. 
1. Flow gent-ly, sweet Af -ton, a- mangthy green braes; Flow gent-ly, I’ll sing thee a 
2. How loft-ty, sweet Af -ton, thy neighbor-ing hills, Farmarked withthe courses of 
3. Thy crys-tal stream,Af-ton, howlove-ly it glides, And winds by the cot where my 
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song in thy praise;My Ma-ry’s a - sleep by thy murmur-ing stream, Flow gent-ly, sweet 
clear-winding rills;Theredai-ly I wan-der, as mornris-es high, My flocks and my 
Ma-ry re - sides! Howwan-ton thy wa-tersher snow-y feet lave, As gath’ring sweet 
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Af -ton,dis- turb not her dream. Thou stock-dove,whose e- cho re - sounds from the 
Ma-ry’ssweetcot in my eye. Howpleas-ant thy banksand green val -leys be- 
flowerets,she stems thy clear wave! Flow gent -ly, sweet Af-ton, a - mang thy green 
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hill, Ye wild whistling black-birdsin yon thorn-y den, Thou green-crest - ed Do 
low, Wherewildin the woodlands the prim-ros - es blow! There oft, as mild ] 
braes, Flow gent-ly,sweet riv-er, the themeof my lays: My Ma-ry’s a- Pa 
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lap-wing, thy screaming for- bear, I charge you,dis-turbnot my slum-ber- ing fair. on 


evening creeps o-ver the lea, The sweet-scented birk shadesmy Ma-ry and me. 
sleep by thy mur-mur-ing stream, Flow gent-ly, sweet Af-ton,dis -turb not her dream. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR 1886 


Will Contain Serial Stories by 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 


Author of “ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” “ In the Tennessee Mountains,” etc. 


HENRY JAMES, 


[‘*‘ The Princess Casamassima” will continue until August, 1886.] 


WILLIAM H. BISHOP, 


Anthor of ‘“* The House of a Merchant Prinoe.’’ 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Will write for THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1886. 


JOHN FISKE 


Will contribute six or more papers on United States History, covering the period from the Revolution to 
the adoption of the Constitution. ‘These papers discuss a portion of American history very imperfectly known, 
and cannot fail to be exceedingly engaging by reason of Mr. Fiske’s ample knowledge and singularly clear 


le. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 





The distinguished English writer, will furnish a series of articles comparing French and English people, char- 
acter, opinions, customs, etc. Mr. Hamerton is peculiarly qualified, by his intimate knowledge of the French, 
as well as of his fellow-countrymen, to write on this subject. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 


Author of ** Marjorie Daw,” etc., will contribute some short stories. 


LIVING QUESTIONS. The important political subjects which are certain to come conspicuously be- 
fore the public in the immediate future—Civil Service Administration and Reform, the Silver Question, the 
Tariff, our Indian Policy, ana questions in Social Science—will be discussed by men competent to treat them 
adequately and impartially. 

The various features of THE ATLANTIC, which have secured and maintained its remarkable prestige as a 
literary magazine, will be carefully provided for during the coming year. Contributions may be expected 
fom many well-known writers in different departments of literature, as follows : — 

SHORT STORIES. T. B. Aldrich, H, H. Boyesen, Rose Terry Cooke, P. Deming, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, E. E. Hale, Sarah Orne Jewett, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

POETRY. C. P. Cranch, Julia C. R. Dorr, O. W. Holmes, Lucy Larcom, James Russell Lowell, T. W. 
Parsons, Nora Perry, E. C. Stedman, Celia Thaxter, Edith M. Thomas, J. G. Whittier, William Winter. 

ESSAYS, SKETCHES AND CRITICISM. Phillips Brooks, John Burroughs, James Freeman 
Clarke, Susan Coolidge, John Fiske,O. B. Frothingham, E. E. Hale, W. T. Harris, T. W. Higginson, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, W. D. Howells, Sarah Orne Jewett, H. D. Lloyd, H.C. Dodge, James Russell Lowell, 
J. Brander Matthews, James Parton, Harriet W. Preston, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, F. B. Sanborn, H. E. 
Scudder, N.S. Shaler, Goldwin Smith, Edith M. Thomas, Maurice Thompson, Mark Twain, C. D. Warner, 
E. P. Whipple, George E. Woodberry, L. C. Wyman. 

TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 cents a number. With superb life-size portrait of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00; each additional Portrait, $1.00. 

Postal notes and money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY» 
4 Park Street, Boston, = ee 





Mvsica, Curves, 


The very best Hymns, Ballads, and Songs in the lan- 
guage. Much valuable practical readi ng-matter is added 
relating tu musical culture.—W.£. You? nalofkducation. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG COLLECTION. 


No. 1—Two Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 40 ets. 

No. 2—T wo Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 50 ets. 

No. 3—Two Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 50 ets. 
Cloth, $1.coeach. Send for Table of Contents. 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 


WEEKLY PRESS 
PRIZE CIRCLES 


FOR 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 
FOUR MAGNIFICENT LIBRARIES 


worn 5 OQ Qjerce 


ALSO HUNDLEDS OF 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


Lipvincott’s Gazetteer of the World, Lip- 
pincett s Biographical Dictionary, atid 
arr H ae 2 j 
MERIDIAN GLOBES, 8 in. FULL MOUNTED 
BS ERE Eee 
To the Seecessful Voters on TEN POPU- 
LAR QUESTIONS, 

Competition open to every Teacher and School 
in the United states and Canada. Sample copy 
of WEEKLY PRESS, containing full particulars, 
sentiree Address 
WEEKLY PRESS, Philadelpnia, Pa. 





WEBSTER 


In various Styles o1 binding, with and 
without Patent Index. 


TSELF 


cease 


a en 


A NEW PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER 
O> TEX T7O--LD, 
Containing over 25,000 Titles, describing thie 


Countries, Cities, Towns, and Natural Feat- 
ures of every part of the Globe. 


Webster—it has 118, 000 W ords, 
3000 Engravings, anda New 


Biographical Dictionary. 
Standard in Goy’t Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Se hoo! 


Sale 20 to 1 of any other series 


BEST Holiday Gift 


It is an invaluable companion in every School, 
and at every Fireside. 


G.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
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HALFDAN KJERULF’S 


Album of Songs, 


German and English Text. 
Translations by L. M. UNpERWoop and T. Marziats, 


It would be difficult to collect, from any sources, so beautify 
a set of songs as the thirty-three which fill this Album, 
The melodies, without being very difficult, are of the finest 
workmanship, and, with the well wrought harmonies, prove, 
plainly enough, that Halfdan Kjerulf is a Brother- -in-Song of 
the illustrious Franz, — fully his equal. 

The o iginal text is by Bjérson, Geibel, Riickert, Welhaven, 
Oechlenschlager, Runeberg, Hoffmann von F allersleben and 
other notabilities. 

There is one song in French, by Victor Hugo. The others 
have an excellent German rendering, and all have good Eng. 
lish translations. 

Lovers of what is refined in music and poetry carnot but be 
greatly pleased with this new and fine compilation. 


Priece $1.50. 


FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONGS... . ~~ «$2.0 
NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM......... 2.50 
PIANO CLASSICS... . 1. 2 2 2 © ee we 10 


Three books that rank deservedly high with persons of 
musical taste. MAILED POST FREE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadw ay, I vew York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 


TEACHERS, | STUDENTS AND GENERAL 
READERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. 


His own reprints are excellent, cheap, pure, interesting and 
pretty ; and all good for schools. 


Third Book | 


—@OF THE— 


Franklin Square 
song Collection. 


Now Ready. Uniform in Size, Style, and Character 


of Cont nts 1 No. 1 and Ne. 2. Many Old Tunes. 
As zood book for Home or School. Two Hundred Songs 
ide 
a y HARPER & BROTHERS, 
ao 
erga BELL FOURDRY€O 
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BLYMYER MANUFACTURING co 








| Hymns anon 176 Pages. Price, 50 Cents. 
New York. 
334 CINCINNATI, 0.uU. .S. A. i= 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH,SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 
CATALOGUE WITH ISOO TESTIMONIALS FREE 
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rooks’s New rithmeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITIMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. ‘The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wire rag TIMES IN ALL PARTICULABS, 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Anthmetic, 
New and Important Practical and Business Features, fresh from actua! transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial ‘Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U.S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tie Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressize 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>-kA NEW BOOE ON PHYSICS. *< 


*Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sclences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the feld and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theories 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


_— MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting: 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lieyd® 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & C0., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








Appleton’s Science Text-Books. 





As heretofore announced, D. APPLETON & Co. are engaged in the publication of a series of text-books to 


cover the whole field of science, study in High Schools, Academies, and all ‘schools 
The subjects to be comprised are: 


of similar grades, 


Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Astronomy, and Mineralogy. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 





THE 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
By PROFESSOR F. W..CLARKE, 


Chemist of the United States Geological Survey. 


This volume has been prepared with special reference to the 
needs not only of the students who study Chemistry merely as 
a part of a general education, without thought of going further, 
but also those who are likely in time to take a more advanved 
course in Chemistry, and for such is intended to serve asa 
legitimate scientific basis for subsequent higher study. 


PRICE, POST PAID, $1.40. 





THE ESSENTIALS OF 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY 
and HYGIENE. 

By ROGER S. TRACY, M. D. 


Sanitary Inspector of the New York City Health 
Department. 





This is a thoroughly scientific, yet practical text-book for 
schools and academies, affording an accurate knowledge of the 
essential facts of Anatomy and Physiology, as a scientific basis 
for the study of Hygiene, andthe laws of Health. The phy- 
siological effects of alcohol and narcotics are fully discussed. 


PRICE, POST PAID, $1.17. 





A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. 


By JOSEPH LE CONTE, 


Professor of Geology and Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of. California; author of “* Elements 
of Geology,”’ etc. 





The author has endeavored to make this an interesting, yet 
really scientific book; to awaken a scicntific appetite, and 
satisfy this appetite by directing the attention of the pupil to 
the geological phenomena occuring, and geological agencies 
at work zow, and in the most familiar things. 


PRICE, POST PAID, $1.40. 





ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. 
By C. F. HOLDER, Fellow of the New York Acad- 


emy of Science, Corresponding Member of 
the Linnzean Society, etc.; and 
By J. B. HOLDER, M. D., Curator of Zodlogy of 
American Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park, New York. 





Intended as a text-book for schools and academies of all 
grades. Presenting the life histories of the various groups of 
the Animal Kingdom, and giving special prominence to distine- 
tive characteristics, habits,etc. Nearly five hundred illustrative 
cuts are given, 


PRICE, POST PAID, $1.40. 








DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 


By ELIZA A. YOUMANS, 


Author of “ The First Book of Botany,’”’ Editor of 
“ Henslow’s Botanical Charts.” 





This volume introduces the student to the study of Botany 
by direct observation of vegetable forms. The pupil is sent to 
the plant itself to get the required knowledge. The popular 
Flora included has been prepared with much care, and will ac- 
quaint the pupil with the leading orders and genera, and their 
representative species. 


PRICE, POST PAID, $1.40. 





Sample copies mailed post paid to teachers on receipt of price. 
Send for revised descriptive catalogue, Introductory 


Subject to return if not adopted. 


f 
Usual discounts for introductory supplies. 


Price List, Educational Notes, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 
4 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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